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Violent  crime  rose  Piper  unpaid,  dance  ends: 


in  1989,  ending 
violent  decade 


USMS  memorial  halted 


The  14.3  million  criminal  offenses 
reported  to  Amen  can  police  agencies 
in  1989  represented  an  increase  of  2 
percent  over  the  previous  year’s  crime 
rate,  with  marked  increases  in  murder, 
forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault,  according  to  the  FBI’s  “Crime 
in  the  United  States"  report  that  was 
released  Aug.  5. 

The  annual  tally  of  the  nation's 
criminal  offenses  by  the  bureau’s  Uni- 
form Crime  Reporting  program,  which 
compared  5-  and  10-year  Crime  Index 
trends  to  close  out  the  decade  of  the 
1980’s,  said  that  the  number  of  crimes 
known  to  law  enforcement  was  15 
percent  higher  than  in  1985  and  6 per- 
cent above  the  1980  level.  The  1989 
total  breaks  down  to  an  average  of 
5,741  offenses  for  every  100,000  U.S. 
inhabitants. 

Violent  crime  overall  increased  5 
percent  from  1988,  with  all  of  the  of- 
fenses making  up  the  category  register- 
ing higher  volumes.  Murder  rose  by  4 
percent;  forcible  rape,  2 percent;  rob- 
bery, 7 percent;  and  aggravated  assault, 
5 percent. 

Crimes  against  property  rose  by  2 
percent  last  year,  with  motor-vehicle 
theft  registering  the  largest  gain  of  9 
percent  Larceny-theft  rose  by  2 per- 


A Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port has  underscored  what  many  big- 
city  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
already  learned  in  the  past  few  months: 
1990  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  bloodi- 
est years  in  U.S.  history,  as  most  major 
metropolitan  areas  experience  their 
largest  increases  in  homicide  rates  since 
1 980,  the  year  in  which  an  all-time  high 
of  23,040  killings  was  recorded  in  the 
nation. 

The  report,  made  public  July  31. 
said  that  the  nation’s  decade-old  record 
homicide  toll  would  probably  be  bro- 
ken this  year,  in  large  part  because  of 
rising  numbers  of  assault  weapons  and 
a decrease  in  the  national  cocaine  sup- 
ply that  has  sparked  urban  warfare 
between  rival  drug  dealers. 


cent,  while  burglary  and  arson  declined 
by  2 percent  and  1 percent,  respec- 
tively. 

Murder  counts  rose  13  percent  na- 
tionally over  1985  but  declined  by  7 
percent  from  1980’s  all-time  high, 
putting  the  U.S.  murder  rate  in  1989  at 
9 per  100,000  people.  Seventy-six  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  estimated  21,500 
murder  victims  last  year  were  male;  90 
percent  were  18  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  50  of  every  100  were  black.  Over 
half  of  the  victims  were  related  to  or 
knew  their  assailants.  Firearms  were 
used  in  three  of  every  five  homicides, 
the  FBI  reported.  (Murder  rates  may  hit 
a national  all-time  high  in  1990.  See 
accompanying  article.] 

The  94,504  forcible  rapes  in  1989 
represented  a 7-percent  increase  over 
1985  rates  and  a 14-percent  rise  over 
the  1980  total.  The  1989  figure  show 
that  an  estimated  75  of  every  100,000 
U.S.  females  were  reported  rape  vic- 
tims. Of  the  perpetrators  arrested  for 
rape,  44  percent  were  under  the  age  of 
25,  and  52  percent  were  white. 

Robbery  rates  ran  16  percent  higher 
than  in  1985  and  2 percent  above  1980 
levels.  An  estimated  $405  million  was 
lost  in  the  United  States  due  to  robber- 
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people  would  be  feloniously  slain  this 
year  in  what  the  committee’s  chairman, 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.,  said  could 
be  “the  bloodiest  year  in  American 
history." 

The  FBI  reported  early  in  August 
that  2 1 ,500  homicides  were  committed 
in  1989.  That  figure  continues  a rising 
tide  of  homicide  that  began  in  1985, 
after  five  years  of  decline.  The  homi- 
cide rate  fell  18  percent  after  1980,  but 
has  risen  steadily  by  22  percent  since 
then. 

The  committee’s  report  said  the 
current  murder  rate  of  10.5  per  100,000 
people  makes  the  United  States  “the 
most  murderous  industrialized  nation 
in  the  world."  It  noted  that  Great  Brit- 
ain’s homicide  rate  is  0.8  per  100,000; 
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Work  has  ground  to  a halt  on  the 
U.S.  Marshals  National  Memorial  in 
Oklahoma  City,  and  while  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Foundation  officials  try  to  find 
ways  to  pay  off  a $347,000  debt,  weeds 
and  grass  are  growing  through  the 
concrete  walkways  of  the  partially 
completed  structure  that  was  to  honor 
U.S.  Marshals  for  their  two  centuries  of 
service  to  the  nation. 

Foundation  officials  have  vowed  to 
pay  off  the  debt  and  finish  the  memo- 
rial. 

“In  a situation  like  this,  certainly  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pull  the 
plug,  walk  away  and  say,  ’It  was  their 
[former  foundation  officials’]  fault," 
said  Herbert  Bryant,  the  current  foun- 
dation president,  in  an  interview  with 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  newspaper.  “But 
it’s  the  feeling  of  present  board  mem- 
bers to  correct  what  they  feel  shouldn’t 
have  happened." 

What  shouldn't  have  happened,  said 
Bryant,  is  that  work  on  the  memorial 
has  been  stopped  since  its  dedication 
took  place  in  November.  No  more  work 
on  the  memorial  will  occur  until  55 


After  months  of  haggling,  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  July  11  overwhelmingly 
approved  an  omnibus  crime  bill  that 
includes  a temporary  ban  on  the  sale 
and  manufacture  of  certain  semiauto- 
matic assault  weapons,  $900  million  in 
Federal  aid  to  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  establishment 
of  a Police  Corps-type  educational 
program,  and  an  expansion  of  the 
number  of  Federal  cri  mes  for  which  the 
death  penalty  can  be  imposed. 

The  94-to-6  vote  was  reached  after 
the  Senate  voted  to  include  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $ 1 62  million  to  combat 
fraud  in  the  beleaguered  savings  and 
loan  industry.  The  total  bill  will  cost 
about  $2  billion  annually.  It  will  be 
debated  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  a number  of  other  anti 
crime  measures  are  pending,  after  the 
summer  recess  concludes  in  Septem- 
ber. 

“This  is  the  toughest,  most  compre- 
hensive crime  bill  in  our  history,”  said 
Senator  Joseph  R Biden,  the  Democrat 
from  Delaware  who  was  the  bill’s  chief 
sponsor 

The  bill  calls  for  a three-year  ban  on 
the  importation  or  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  nine  semiautomatic  weapons 
encompassing  several  models,  includ- 
ing the  Kalashnikov,  the  Uzi  and  Galil, 
the  Beretta  AR-70,  the  Colt  AR- 1 5 and 
CAR-15,  the  MAC- 10  and  MAC-11, 
the  Intratec  TEC-9  and  the  Street 
Sweeper,  a South  African-made  semi- 
automatic shotgun.  The  ban  was  op- 
posed by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  by  the  Bush  Administration, 
which,  despite  its  opposition  to  the 
weapons  ban,  felt  the  overall  package 
“was  a good  one,"  said  White  House 


creditors  have  been  paid,  he  added. 

Creditors  owed  $258,000  of  the  debt 
have  secured  liens  against  property 
owned  by  the  foundation,  which  has 
offered  liens  to  those  creditors  who 
don't  yet  have  them  But  Bryant  admit- 
ted that  the  move  “really  goes  over  the 
head  of  the  guy  that  is  owed  $4 1 8.  He 
needed  the  money  a year  ago  — or  a 
month  ago.” 

The  smallest  bill  is  for  $8;  the  larg- 
est debt,  to  the  memorial's  architect 
and  granite  supplier,  is  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Bryant  said  he  was  unaware  of  the 
debt  problems  when  he  took  over  as 
president  of  the  foundation  in  Febru- 
ary, replacing  Jack  McCrary,  a former 
special  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service.  The  money 
problems  occurred  because  the  founda- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  McCrary, 
was  spending  money  it  did  not  have. 

Bryant  learned  that  the  foundation 
had  entered  into  contracts  with  some 
marketing  firms  to  develop  fund-rais- 
ing campaigns  to  raise  cash  that  would 
allow  the  memorial  to  be  paid  for  bc- 


spokesman  Alixe  Glen. 

A House  version  of  the  bill  that 
would  permanently  bar  the  sale,  manu- 
facture or  possession  of  a larger  num- 
ber of  semiautomatic  weapons,  and 
which  imposes  a seven-day  waiting 
period  before  the  purchase  of  a firearm 
is  permitted,  is  likely  to  be  hotly  de- 
bated, and  in  this  Congressional  elec- 
tion year,  proponents  of  the  more  strin- 
gent gun-control  measure  will  be  pres- 
sured by  the  powerful  gun  lobby  The 
House  anti-gun  provisions  could  end 
upbeing  scrapped,  say  some  observers. 


One  year  after  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF) 
formally  banned  the  importation  of 
several  foreign-made,  high-powered 
assault  rifles  that  failed  to  meet  a sub- 
jective “sporting  purposes"  test  applied 
by  BATF  to  all  imported  rifles  and 
shotguns,  a research  organization  has 
found  that  several  "sport en zed"  ver- 
sions of  the  banned  weapons  have  re- 
ceived Federal  approval  for  importa- 
tion. 

The  Firearms  Policy  Project  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Violence 
Policy  Center  charged  on  July  18  that 
"sport enzed"  versions  of  banned  fire- 
arms had  been  approved  for  import  by 
BATF,  the  firearms  enforcement  arm 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  The 
weapons  include  altered  versions  of 
Uzi,  AK-47,  Galil.  HK-91,  SAR-8  and 
SAR-4800,  the  project  said,  according 


fore  its  dedication.  Apparently,  no  lund- 
raising  ever  took  place  and  Bryant  said 
that  McCrary  was  so  eager  to  get  the 
memorial  built  that  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  financial  problems  in- 
volved. In  a conversation  with  Bryant 
last  December,  McCrary  said  that 
money  could  quickly  be  found  to  pay 
creditors. 

Bryant  and  others  contacted  by  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  do  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  McCrary,  who  has  a 
post  office  box  outside  McLean,  Va., 
but  who  some  believe  has  left  the  coun- 
try The  foundation  has  since  been 
reorganized,  and  some  board  members 
were  replaced.  The  reorganized  board 
is  trying  to  find  a marketing  firm  so  that 
fundraising  — and  the  process  to  com- 
plete the  memorial  — can  begin,  said 
board  member  G.T.  Blankenship,  an 
Oklahoma  City  businessman  and  civic 
leader. 

“It’s  a very  embarrassing  situation 
for  us.  It  really  hurts.  You  want  to  be 
proud  of  the  memorial,  but  it’s  hard  to 
be  proud  when  you  owe  everybody  in 
town,"  said  Blankenship. 


“I  think  it’s  up  in  the  air  what  Bush 
would  do"  should  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reach  a compromise  on  the  assault 
rifle  legislation,  said  Wayne  LaPicrre, 
executive  director  of  the  NRA’s  Insti- 
tute of  Legislative  Action,  in  a New 
York  Times  interview  “We  are  sure  he 
would  rather  it  didn’t  turn  up  on  his 
desk  in  terms  of  the  gun  provisions." 

But  gun-control  advocates  hailed 
the  Senate’s  inclusion  of  at  least  partial 
controls  on  the  deadly,  high-powered 
weapons  that  have  been  blamed  for  the 
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to  information  it  received  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Project 
officials  said  the  alterations  are  cos- 
metic changes  that  make  the  guns  no 
less  deadly  because  all  can  still  be  fitted 
with  high-capacity  ammunition  maga- 
zines, but  the  changes  allow  gun  im- 
porters and  manufacturers  to  bypass 
the  guidelines  of  the  assault  rifle  import 
ban  as  well  as  the  ban  included  on  the 
recently  passed  Senate  crime  bill. 

BATF officials  said  that  while  some 
of  the  altered  firearms  have  been  ap- 
proved for  importation,  none  have  ac- 
tually entered  the  United  States. 

Under  the  guidelines  of  the  ban,  the 
43  types  of  weapons  affected  can  be 
reclassified  provided  that  they  “no 
longer  [have]  the  characteristics  com- 
mon to  military  assault  rifles"  and  are 
“more  in  the  configuration  of  a tradi- 
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The  report  projected  that  23,220 

What  They  Are  Saying: 


"There  hasn't  been  any  change  either 
formally  or  informally  in  our  deadly  force 
policy  or  the  use  of  firearms  by  agents  on 
duty.  It  is  under  consideration,  but  no 
decision  has  been  made." 

FBI  spokesman  Mike  Kortan,  commenting  on 
a proposed  loosening  of  the  bureau's  guidelines 
on  use  of  deadly  force.  (5: 1 ) 


Senate  panel  forecasts 
even  more  murder  in  '90 


Crime  bill  moves  from  Senate 
to  uncertain  future  in  House 


Gun  makers  said  to  skirt 
assault-rifle  import  ban 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Four  Massachu- 
setts men  were  arrested  Aug.  20  and 
charged  with  the  June  1989  slaying  of 
reputed  organized -crime  underboss 
William  Grasso,  who  was  found  shot  to 
death  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
River. 


DELAWARE  — Gov.  Michael  Castle 
has  signed  fiv^  bills  that  emphasize 
rehabilitation  in  community  settings 
rather  than  prison  for  youthful  offend- 
ers. The  package  includes  a provision 
for  pretrial  jailing  only  of  those  charged 
with  felonies  or  serious  misdemeanors. 
The  Governor  also  signed  legislation 
that  would  require  inmates  to  work  to 
cam  their  keep. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — Two- 
thirds  of  district  residents  polled  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  survey  feel  they 
arc  well  served  by  the  city's  police  and 
fire  departments.  The  survey  also  sard 
45  percent  of  residents  believe  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  city  is  getting 
worse. 
r- 

MAINE  — School  systems  statewide 
must  have  drug-prevention  programs 
and  policies  in  place  for  faculty,  staff 
and  students  by  Sept.  4 to  qualify  for  a 
share  of  Federal  education  aid,  an  offi- 
cial said  Aug  15  At  stake  is  $12  mil- 
lion for  school  lunch  programs  and  $ 14 
million  for  special  education 

Portland  police  will  no  longer  rush  to 
burglar  alarm  calls  with  sirens  blaring 
and  lights  flashing  unless  the  incident  is 
reported  as  a burglary  in  progress. 
Burglar  alarm  calls  have  been  down- 
graded to  "routine,''  and  Police  Chief 
Michael  Chitwood  says  emergency 
speeds  arc  unsafe. 

The  state's  new  Office  of  Substance 
Abuse  opened  July  16  without  a direc- 
tor, after  Gov.  John  R.  McKeman  Jr.’s 
choice  for  the  job,  Donald  Lund,  with- 
drew from  consideration. 

MARYLAND  — The  professional  li- 
censes of  those  convicted  of  drug  of- 
fenses will  be  suspended  and  revoked 
starting  Jan.  1,  under  an  ordinance 
signed  by  Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt 
Schmoke.  Some  50  professions  are 
covered  by  the  order. 

More  than  7,000  state  workers  in  sensi- 
tive jobs  — including  police,  correc- 
tions and  transit  employees  — face 
random  drug  tests  as  part  of  a $350,000 
program  beginning  in  mid-August. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  state  has 
agreed  to  a $1 -million  settlement  of  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  the  widow  of  a police 
cadet  who  died  during  training  in  1988. 
Timothy  Shepard,  24,  suffered  heat 
exhaustion  during  stress  training  at  the 
Agawam  police  academy,  and  his  sub- 
sequent death  led  to  an  investigation 
and  shakcup  of  top-level  training  offi- 
cials. 

Kenneth  Ponte,  a 40-year-old  lawyer, 
was  arraigned  Aug.  20  on  charges  of 
murdering  one  of  nine  women  whose 
bodies  were  found  alongside  highways 
near  New  Bedford.  The  nine  women 
whose  bodies  were  found  between  July 
1988  and  April  1989  were  said  to  be 


drug  users  or  prostitutes  who  frequented 
New  Bedford's  Weld  Square.  Ponte 
admits  to  knowing  several  of  the  vic- 
tims through  his  legal  work. 

Cambridge  police  raided  a three-story 
duplex  July  28  and  seized  an  arsenal  of 
weapons  that  included  300  rifles,  200 
handguns,  a machine  gun  and  an  anti- 
tank gun.  Police  say  the  firepower  was 
greater  than  Wat  possessed  by  the  Po- 
lice Department. 

Theft  insurance  for  expensive,  fre- 
quently-stolen cars  will  increase  by  up 
to  50  percent  in  January  1991  due  to 
new  premium  surcharges.  Owners  of 
the  vehicles  can  avoid  the  surcharges 
and  earn  discounts  by  installing  one  of 
six  anti-theft  devices. 

The  state's  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has 
thrown  out  critical  evidence  against  a 
Jamaican  immigrant  accused  in  the  1988 
murder  of  Boston  Police  Del  Sherman 
Griffiths,  a ruling  that  will  deny  prose- 
cutors any  physical  evidence  in  the 
upcoming  trial.  The  ruling  — the  third 
major  setback  in  the  case  for  prosecu- 
tors — said  the  29  pieces  of  evidence 
were  seized  from  the  apartment  of  Albert 
Lcwin,  the  accused  killer,  before  a valid 
warrant  was  issued. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Michael  Tobin.  57, 
former  head  of  the  state's  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  office,  be- 
came chief  investigator  for  the  Bergen 
County  prosecutor's  office  on  July  30. 
Earlier  in  his  career.  Tobin  was  in- 
volved in  the  French  Connection  her- 
oin case. 

NEW  Y ORK — An  armed  gang  posing 
as  plainclothes  police  officers  and  drug 
agents  robbed  and  ransacked  two  multi- 
family  homes  in  the  Bronx  July  14, 
police  said.  The  bandits  were  report- 
edly armed  with  handguns,  imitation 
police  badges  and  bulletproof  vests, 
and  used  ruses  that  revolved  around 
suspicion  of  drug  activity  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  dwellings. 

New  York  City  police  officers  were 
ordered  in  July  to  wear  black  patent- 
leather  shoes  as  part  of  their  official 
uniform.  The  new  dress  code  directs 
that  “(T)o  enhance  the  appearance  of 
members  performing  duty  in 
uniform.  . authorized  dress  shoe  will 
be  black  high  gloss." 

Stabbings  in  New  York  City  jails  are  up 
by  120  percent  this  year  compared  to 
1989,  despite  a 1,000- inmate  decrease 
in  population  since  February.  Officials 
blame  escalating  violence  on  crack 
gangs  that  reunite  in  jail. 

Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  has  signed  a bill 
that  bars  the  introduction  in  court  of  a 
crime  victim’s  sexual  history  unless  a 
judge  deems  the  information  relevant. 
Backers  say  the  measure  will  protect 
victims  from  further  harassment  and 
embarrassment. 

New  York  City  has  agreed  to  pay  $1 
million  to  three  victims  in  the  1985 
stun-gun  torture  scandal  at  a Queens 
precinct  as  part  of  a settlement  worked 
out  in  Federal  court. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — People  in  a Phila- 
delphia police  station  and  residents  of 
an  eight-block  area  were  evacuated  for 
five  hours  Aug.  20  after  a hand  grenade 
was  thrown  into  the  window  of  the 
station  The  grenade  failed  to  explode, 
and  no  one  was  injured. 


A state  Commission  on  Sentencing  has 
recommended  shorter  jail  terms,  boot- 
camp  programs  and  county  jail  time  for 
non-violent  offenders  as  ways  of  ad- 
dressing serious  overcrowding  in  state 
prisons.  The  state  system  currently  holds 
some  21.000  inmates  — 52  percent 
over  capacity. 

Haveford  Township  police  Sgt.  Joseph 
Greco  was  charged  July  31  with  theft 
and  abuse  of  office,  for  allegedly  steal- 
ing a radio  from  a car  he  had  stopped  for 
a traffic  violation.  Greco,  53,  has  been 
suspended  since  May  24  in  connection 
with  the  incident. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Edmond  Culhane 
Jr.  takes  over  as  State  Police  superin- 
tendent on  Sept.  1 . The  former  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 
Police  succeeds  Col.  Walter  Stone,  who 
held  the  job  for  28  years. 

Gov  Edward  DiPrete  said  in  July  he’ll 
send  state  troopers  to  Block  Island 
during  the  peak  tourist  season  — the 
last  two  weekends  of  August  and  Labor 
Day  weekend.  A 50-year  practice  of 
sending  police  in  every  summer  week- 
end was  changed  due  to  manpower 
shortages. 


ik 
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ALABAMA  — Eufaula  Police  Capt. 
Ted  Dotson.  46,  and  Barbour  County 
Sheriffs  Deputy  Walter  Sutton,  29, 
were  killed  Aug.  1 in  the  crash  of  a 
plane  while  on  a marijuana-search 
mission. 


Ex-state  trooper  Craig  Scott  was  ac- 
quitted July  25  of  a charge  that  he  raped 
a female  motorist  after  stopping  her  for 
speeding  Dec.  16.  He  testified  that  she 
consented  to  have  sex  in  the  back  of  his 
patrol  car. 

Mark  McClammy,  30,  of  Mobile  began 
300  hours  of  community  service  Aug. 
19  for  booby-trapping  his  house  with  a 
rifle  and  killing  a burglar,  Lee  Roy 
Woodard.  McClammy  was  the  victim 
of  a previous  burglary. 

The  Jefferson  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment plans  to  spend  $85,000  to  buy  3 1 5 
bulletproof  vests  for  its  deputies. 

ARKANSAS  — Police  and  city  school 
pupils  in  Pine  Bluff  will  lunch  together 
this  fall  in  a program  aimed  at  improv- 
ing police-student  relations,  enhancing 
police  presence  and  providing  positive 
role  models. 


The  State  Victims  Reparation  Board 
could  get  $1 12,000  in  Federal  money  if 
the  state  approved  proposed  changes 
that  would  allow  victims  of  domestic 
violence  and  child  abuse  to  get  aid.  A 
hearing  was  scheduled  for  Aug.  20  in 
the  state  Attorney  General's  office. 

Ex-State  Police  Cpl.  Charles  Miller, 
51.  pleaded  no  contest  Aug.  15  to  four 
counts  of  first-degree  sexual  abuse  stem- 
ming from  attacks  on  four  girls  from 
1987  to  1989  He  will  serve  six  months 
of  a 40- year  sentence. 

FLORIDA  — Tampa  police  hiring 
practices  are  being  overhauled  in  the 
wake  of  news  reports  that  one-third  of 


the  158  recruits  hired  in  1989  could 
have  been  disqualified  for  such  prob- 
lems as  poor  driving  or  job  histories  or 
illiteracy. 

Following  President  Bush's  decision  to 
send  U.S.  troops  to  the  Middle  East,  14 
Florida  prison  inmates  have  volunteered 
to  serve  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  exchange 
for  a pardon  if  they  survive.  The  in- 
mates at  the  Cross  City  Correctional 
Institution  wrote  to  the  President  with 
their  request,  but  prison  officials  don't 
appear  to  be  taking  the  matter  seri- 
ously. “Sounds  like  they've  been  watch- 
ing too  many  movies,"  said  Bob 
MacMaster  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

Special  Agent  Supervisor  Mike 
Loffredo  of  the  Florida  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Florida  state  chapter  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates. 
The  Florida  chapter,  with  nearly  700 
members,  is  the  second  largest  state 
affiliate  of  the  FBINAA,  behind  Cali- 
fornia. 

A Clearwater  judge  will  permit  the 
introduction  of  an  insanity  defense  in 
the  case  of  a woman  who  contends  she 
didn't  commit  two  bank  robberies  be- 
cause another  one  of  her  seven  person- 
alities was  in  control  during  the  1988 
stickups.  Juanita  Maxwell,  34,  used  a 
similar  defense  to  win  acquittal  in  a 
1979  murder  case. 

GEORGIA  — Darien  Hill,  who  was 
wounded  by  a Chatham  County  sher- 
iffs deputy  in  a May  10  scuffle,  has 
filed  a lawsuit  charging  that  he  was 
brutally  beaten  and  shot  without  justifi- 
cation. The  lawsuit  seeks  $2.5  million 
in  damages. 

State  Representative  George  Brown  will 
keep  his  House  seat  after  a judge  dis- 
missed a felony  charge  of  aggravated 
assault  with  a motor  vehicle.  Brown 
was  arrested  in  1989  after  his  car  ran 
into  a patrol  car  trying  to  pull  him  over. 
He  pleaded  guilty  to  two  minor  viola- 
tions. 

Gainesville  city  officials  say  nighttime 
anti-drug  patrols  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
have  intimidated  some  residents  and 
skirted  laws  on  unlawful  assembly.  Said 
one  resident:  “They’re  up  here  raising 
hell  to  2 and  3 o'clock  in  the  morning." 

LOUISIANA  — The  10-member  Ba- 
ton Rouge  police  rescue  squad  will  be 
disbanded  Sept.  1 and  its  duties  turned 
over  to  the  Fire  Department.  Current 
rescue-squad  officers  will  be  returned 
to  street  patrol. 

Current  and  former  Hammond  police 
officers  will  get  a total  of  $3 1 .726  in 
back  vacation  pay  after  the  City  Coun- 
cil agreed  with  state  Attorney  General 
William  Guste  that  vacation  time  should 
be  based  on  working  days,  not  calendar 
days. 

Officials  in  St.  Charles  Parish  are  con- 
sidering a plan  to  rent  10  beds  at  the  St. 
James  Parish  juvenile  detention  center 
to  house  youthful  offenders.  The  plans 
would  cost  an  estimated  $120,000  to 
$150,000  per  year. 

The  murder  rate  is  up  by  80  percent  in 
Baton  Rouge  and  has  doubled  in  Shreve- 
port, according  to  a crime  survey  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  Sunday  Advocate. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Charlotte 


police  officials  and  City  Councilman 
Pat  McCrory  are  meeting  to  discuss  the 
possibility  {hat  taxis  are  being  used  to 
make  drug  pickups  and  deliveries.  Cab 
companies  have  said  it’s  not  a driver's 
job  to  question  his  passengers. 

Highway  Patrol  Trooper  Jerry  Marvin 
Bums,  a drug-dog  handler,  was  arrested 
in  early  August  on  felony  cocaine 
charges.  Bums  was  suspended  from 
duty  following  the  arrest. 

The  state  declared  a prison  population 
emergency  in  late  July,  and  the  Parole 
Commission  began  expanding  the  pool 
of  inmates  considered  for  early  release. 
The  state  prison  system  also  stopped 
taking  prisoners  from  local  jails  as  part 
of  a 90-day  drive  to  reduce  the  inmate 
population  from  18,743  to  18,153. 

Seven  stale  Revenue  Department  agents 
will  be  deployed  statewide  by  October 
to  help  seize  the  assets  of  drug  dealers 
who  don’t  buy  tax  stamps  for  their 
illicit  products.  Since  the  tax  law  took 
effect  in  January,  $49.3  million  has 
been  assessed  on  drug  dealers,  and  only 
$ 1 37,694  has  been  collected. 

VIRGINIA  — Police  patrols  in  Wil- 
liamsburg were  increased  after  two 
tourists  were  shot  in  the  face  July  30 
during  a robbery  attempt  in  the  dimly  lit 
historic  restoration  area.  Five  armed 
robberies  are  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  area  since  May. 


ILLINOIS  — Gov  James  Thompson 
has  signed  a bill  that  would  put  some 
young  felony  offenders  into  military- 
style  boot  camps,  which  will  use  a com- 
bination of  strict  discipline,  hard  labor 
and  job  training  to  turn  the  felons  away 
from  crime. 

A proposed  riverfront  park  in  East  St. 
Louis  is  said  to  be  one  of  three  sites 
under  consideration  for  a U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  museum.  Other  sites  are 
in  Wyoming  and  Tennessee,  and  a 
decision  is  due  by  the  end  of  October. 

The  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion Authority  reported  July  9 that  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  state  are  lagging  well 
behind  the  demands  being  placed  on 
the  system,  and  the  situation  is  contrib- 
uting to  cuts  in  services,  jail  overcrowd- 
ing and  court  backlogs.  The  study  found 
that  the  number  of  felony  cases  filed  in 
Cook  County  (Chicago)  increased  88 
percent  between  1978  and  1988,  but 
spending  on  the  courts  rose  just  6 per- 
cent after  adjusting  for  inflation.  Out- 
side of  Cook  County,  felony  case  fil- 
ings rose  by  40  percent  during  the  pe- 
riod, while  expenditures  remained 
unchanged.  The  data  were  part  of  the 
report  “Trends  and  Issues  90:  Criminal 
and  Juvenile  Justice  in  Illinois  ” 

INDIANA  — George  Swetkey,  52, 
pleaded  guilty  July  23  to  killing  Lake 
County  sheriff's  deputy  Gary  Rosser 
and  his  wife,  Teresa,  on  Jan.  14.  Swetkey 
said  the  killings  took  place  during  an 
attempted  robbery . Swetkey  faces  up  to 
120  years  in  prison  when  sentenced 
Aug.  24. 

KENTUCKY  — Officials  in  impover- 
ished Clay  County  are  hoping  that  a 
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new  $58.7-million  Federal  prison  will 
be  the  nucleus  around  which  a local 
economy  can  be  built.  Construction  of 
the  750-bed,  medium-security  prison 
in  Manchester  was  due  to  begin  in 
August,  with  a projected  opening  data 
of  mid- 1992.  Since  1987,  the  county 
has  lost  more  than  700  jobs  in  its  one- 
time key  industry,  coal-mining. 

Lexington  Police  Chief  Larry  Walsh 
says  22  attacks  on  while  pedestrians  by 
bands  of  blacks  this  summer  have  strong 
racial  undertones.  His  boss.  Mayor 
Scotty  Baesler,  doesn’t  agree.  “I  think 
we’re  just  talking  about  people  who 
want  to  cause  trouble,"  Baesler  said. 

MICHIGAN  —The  Detroit  Free  Press 
has  reported  that  police  commanders 
Charles  Jackson  and  Crear  Mitchell 
have  been  ordered  to  resign  or  face 
demotion,  and  that  political  motives 
may  be  behind  the  move.  The  Police 
Department  refused  to  comment  on  the 
charge. 

Police  in  Warren  suspect  that  a Satanic 
ritual  may  be  responsible  for  the  head 
of  a teen-age  girl  found  in  the  freezer  of 
a local  house.  Other  body  parts  were 
found  buried  in  the  home’s  backyard 
and  hidden  in  a car  in  the  garage.  Sev- 
eral books  and  cassettes  about  witch- 
craft were  reportedly  found  in  the  base- 
ment, leading  police  to  believe  that  the 
unidentified  victim  was  part  of  an  oc- 
cult ritual. 

OHIO — The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled 
Aug.  8 that  Miranda  warnings  read  to 
suspects  do  not  have  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  1966  deci- 
sion. A lawyer  for  defendant  Edward 
Daily  said  his  client’s  IQ  of  71  pre- 
vented him  from  understanding  his 
rights. 

Piqua  police  responding  to  a reported 
domestic  dispute  at  the  home  of  Dana 
Taylor  found  what  they  believed  to  be 
nitroglycerine  in  the  basement,  and, 
after  arresting  Taylor  on  explosives 
charges,  called  in  the  FBI  to  deal  with 
the  unstable  substance.  FBI  specialists 
decided  the  nitro  was  too  dangerous  to 
move,  and  detonated  it,  along  with  the 
house,  after  surrounding  the  containers 
with  sandbags  and  boarding  up  neigh- 
boring homes.  No  damage  was  reported 
to  surrounding  homes,  from  which 
2,000  people  had  been  evacuated. 


gram  that  encourages  citizens  to  report 
suspected  drug  users  and  dealers  by 
filling  out  a newspaper  coupon  and 
mailing  it  to  the  Statfc  Police.  An  esti- 
mated 700  suspects  have  been  reported 
as  part  of  the  program,  begun  by  the 
Williamson  Daily  News. 

WISCONSIN  — Ground  was  broken 
for  a new  $250,000  state  crime  labora- 
tory in  Wausau  Aug.  22.  The  state's 
two  existing  crime  labs  handled  1 ,643 
drug  cases  in  1989,  of  which  557  were 
from  the  40  counties  to  be  served  by  the 
new  facility. 

Gregory  Coulthard,  19,  was  convicted 
July  17  of  killing  Giant  County  sher- 
iff's deputy  Thomas  Reuter,  38,  who 
had  stopped  along  a rural  road  after 
spotting  a disabled  tractor.  Coulthard 
faces  a mandatory  life  sentence. 


KANSAS — A 15-member  strike  force 
intended  to  ferret  out  crystal  metham- 
phetamine  drug  labs  in  rural  parts  of  the 
state  got  to  work  on  July  18.  The  project 
by  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigations 
is  funded  by  a $1.1 -million  Federal 
grant. 

Twelve  of  Salina’s  55  police  officers 
are  growing  mustaches  after  interim 
Police  Chief  Glen  Kochanowski  ap- 
proved the  practice. 

MINNESOTA  — A state  report  says 
302  hate  crimes  were  recorded  in  the 
state  in  1988-1989,  of  which  253  in- 
volved racial  bias  and  23  were  based  on 
religious  hatred.  The  Twin  Cities  area 
of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  was  the  source 
of  75  percent  of  the  reported  hate  crimes, 
according  to  the  report,  and  87  percent 
of  the  crimes  statewide  involved  per- 
sons under  age  21. 


no  longer  be  dismissed  at  the  victim’s 
request. 

NEBRASKA  — The  state  crime  com- 
mission reported  in  July  that  violent 
crime  in  rural  areas  is  on  the  rise  and 
could  make  1990  the  bloodiest  year 
since  1975.  As  of  July  3,  14  rural 
homicides  were  recorded,  matching  the 
total  for  all  of  1989.  The  record  of  25 
was  set  in  1975. 

The  Omaha  Police  Department  has 
adopted  a new  pursuit  policy,  under 
which  officers  can  chase  a vehicle  if  the 
driver  is  suspected  of  inflicting  or  threat- 
ening serious  physical  harm  or  is  likely 
to  cause  death  or  serious  injury  if  not 
caught. 

Mini-grants  totaling  $30,800  have  been 
awarded  to  43  anti-drug  programs  state- 
wide, according  to  Gov.  Kay  Ore’s 
office.  The  money  will  be  used  to  sup- 
port parent-education  classes,  youth 
retreats  and  other  activities  to  encour- 
age drug-free  lives. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Trial  was  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  August  for  Dale 
Dens  more,  accused  in  the  May  shoot- 
ing of  Emerado  Police  Chief  Eric  Ste- 
wart, 30.  Stewart,  who  lost  the  hearing 
in  one  ear  and  had  his  jaw  shattered  in 
the  shooting,  remains  hospitalized  but 
says  he  hopes  to  return  to  work  in  the 
fall. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — A new  drug- 
testing program  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  prison  guards  has  gone 
into  effect  after  the  program’s  guide- 
lines were  approved  by  a state  employ- 
ees’ association. 

WYOMING  — Tom  Pagel,  41,  has 
moved  up  from  deputy  director  to  di- 
rector of  the  state  Division  of  Criminal 
Investigation.  The  change  took  place 
Aug.  15  when  Pagel  succeeded  Chris- 
topher Crofts,  who  became  the  state's 
assistant  U.S.  attorney. 


been  engaged  to  study  whether  the  1 1- 
member  Parker  Police  Department 
should  be  expanded.  The  $6,500-study 
was  launched  in  response  to  charges 
that  the  town  of  7.200  sometimes  has 
just  one  officer  on  duty. 


NEW  MEXICO  — A Farmington 
municipal  judge  said  a new  city  law 
mandating  a three-day  jail  term  far  first- 
time drunken-drivers  is  a probable  cause 
of  a drop  in  arrests.  The  judge  said  she 
saw  57  offenders  charged  in  April,  and 
only  34  in  June. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  state  prison  in 
Lexington  has  launched  a program  to 
train  abandoned,  stray  dogs  as  compan- 
ions few  the  elderly.  The  program  was 
conceived  by  Warden  Stephen  Kaiser, 
who  noted:  “I  noticed  that  inmates  will 
befriend  anything  — mice,  cockroaches, 
birds...  It  doesn't  cost  much  when  you 
consider  all  the  good  it  does." 

TEXAS —Officials  arrested  63  people 
in  43  counties  in  mid-July  on  suspicion 
of  exchanging  food  stamps  for  drugs. 

NAACP  officials  have  filed  a com- 
plaint charging  that  Waxahachie  Police 
Chief  Ted  Garber,  who  has  been  in 
office  only  three  months,  practices  se- 
lective prosecution,  verbally  abuses 
officers,  and  has  tried  to  break  two  local 
police  groups.  Garber  told  reporters 
that  officers  don't  like  his  leadership 
style. 

Burton  Moore,  20,  of  Athens,  was  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  in  prison  and  Aug.  8 
after  pleading  guilty  to  breaking  into  a 
home  and  eating  a can  of  green  beans. 
Moore  was  also  fined  $500,  assessed 
$139  in  court  costs  and  ordered  to  pay 
50  cents  in  restitution. 


campground  grow  into  plants.  McCrary, 
who  was  protesting  a drive  to  recrimi- 
nalize the  drug,  says  he’ll  sue  his  sup- 
plier in  Oregon  if  any  of  the  sterile 
seeds  sprout. 

CALIFORNIA  — San  Juan  Bautista 
Police  Chief  Lonny  Hurlbut  was  found 
guilty  July  14  of  conspiracy  and  falsify- 
ing evidence  in  a 1988  drug  case. 

Hurlbut  faces  up  to  six  years  imprison- 
ment and  possible  dismissal  on  the  fel- 
ony charges.  He  was  accused  in  March 
of  adding  marijuana  to  a drug  seizure  to 
increase  a charge  against  a suspect  from 
a misdemeanor  to  a felony. 

Persons  arrested  for  drunken  driving  in 
the  state  now  lose  their  licenses  on  the 
spot  under  a law  that  went  into  effect 
July  1 . Officers  are  authorized  to  seize 
the  license  of  DWI  arrestees  if  their 
blood-alcohol  level  is  .10  percent  or 
higher  or  if  they  refuse  u field  sobriety 

test. 

Los  Angeles  arrested  two  suspects  July 
18  in  the  theft  of  185  manhole  covers 
stolen  from  city  streets.  The  cast-iron 
lids,  weighing  up  to  200  pounds  each, 
were  found  hidden  in  loads  at  a local 
scrap  yaxd,  where  it  was  believed  they 
were  being  used  to  boost  the  weight  of 
higher-priced  scrap  iron  that  would  r 
bring  about  $10  a ton  more  than  the 
manhole  covers.  So  many  covers  were 
stolen  that  the  city  ran  out  of  replace- 
ments and  began  patching  up  sidewalks 
with  plywood. 

Santa  Clara  County  deputies  have  ar- 
rested more  than  70  garlic  rustlers  in 
the  Gilroy  area  in  the  past  three  months. 

At  least  two  tons  of  the  city’s  5,000-ton 
crop,  worth  about  $ 1 a pound,  has  been 
stolen  this  year. 


Butler  County  Sheriff  Richard 
Holzberger  says  he  may  retire  a 1977 
red  Corvette  used  in  drug  cases,  be- 
cause publicity  has  rendered  the  car 
nearly  useless.  The  car  was  seized  from 
a drug  dealer. 

Under  drunken-driving  laws  that  went 
into  effect  July  25,  drivers  under  age  2 1 
face  a $250  fine  and  six  months  in  jail 
for  using  a fake  ID  to  buy  alcohol . First- 
time drunken-driving  offenses  are  now 
punishable  by  a $200  fine,  three  days  in 
jail  or  alcohol  program,  and  a 90-day 
license  suspension. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A Sisterville 
municipal  judge  has  rejected  Mayor 
William  Gilligan’s  request  for  arrest 
warrants  for  five  City  Council  mem- 
bers who  failed  to  report  for  duty  as 
auxiliary  police  officers.  The  Mayor 
ordered  auxiliary  duties  for  all  eight 
council  members  after  they  failed  to 
hire  a full-time  police  officer. 

The  local  chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  criticized  a pro- 


Rock  County  Sheriff  Ed  Elbers  has 
challenged  a state  law  requiring  sher- 
iffs to  have  peace  officer’s  license. 
Elbers  maintains  that  the  rule  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  shouldn’t  apply  to  elected 
officeholders. 

MISSOURI  — The  St.  Louis  Police 
Officers  Association  is  preparing  an  ad 
campaign  to  protest  a decision  by  the 
Police  Commission  limiting  raises  to  3 
percent.  The  raises  are  said  to  total 
$2.50  a wek  for  some  officers  — less 
than  the  increases  in  health-insurance 
costs. 

Galena  Police  Chief  Danny  Keener 
pleaded  not  guilty  in  August  to  drunken- 
driving  charges.  Keener  maintains  that 
the  charge  is  politial;  the  State  Police 
say  his  blood-alcohol  level  was  .12  — 
above  the  legal  limit. 

MONTANA  — Women's  advocacy 
groups  and  prosecutors  are  planning  to 
ask  the  1991  Legislature  to  rewrite  the 
state's  rape  law  to  include  non-physical 
intimidation.  The  state  Supreme  Court, 
ruling  in  the  case  of  a high  school 
principal  who  threatened  to  withhold 
an  18-year-old  girl’s  diploma  unless 
she  performed  oral  sex  with  him,  said 
that  even  if  the  accusation  were  true,  it 
would  not  be  rape. 

Bozeman  City  Attorney  Bruce  Becker 
has  said  that  domestic-abuse  cases  will 


Someone  forgot  to  tell  participants  in 
the  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  Parade  on 
July  21  that  a mock  shootout  wasn’t 
supposed  to  involved  live  ammunition. 
Several  make-believe  hombres  were 
staging  a gunfight  on  one  of  the  West- 
ern-style floats  when  Ronald  Tuenge, 
37,  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  crumpled  to 
the  ground,  shot  in  the  foot  by  a real 
bullet.  Tuenge  was  treated  at  a nearby 
hospital  and  released,  and  police 
launched  an  investigation  of  the  inci- 
dent to  determine  whether  Tuenge  shot 
himself  or  someone  else  fired  the  gun. 
The  parade  also  included  a Vigilante 
Float  in  which  several  men  portraying 
Old  West  cowboys  staged  a mock 
hanging  on  the  back  of  a flatbed  truck. 


Houston  Police  Officer  Jim  Irby  was 
fatally  shot  during  a traffic  stop  June 
27,  allegedly  by  an  ex-convict  and 
parole  violator  who  had  vowed  19  years 
earlier  to  get  revenge  on  police  for 
killing  his  twin  brother.  Irby,  a 37-year- 
old  motorcycle  officer,  was  shot  three 
times  as  he  wrote  a traffic  ticket  for  Carl 
Wayne  Buntion.  Several  eyewitnesses 
to  the  murder  picked  up  Irby’s  gun  and 
radio  and  helped  capture  Buntion  and 
his  companion.  Homicide  detectives 
said  as  many  as  20  citizens  helped 
capture  the  two  men  and  assist  Irby. 

A study  by  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
says  Dallas  County  killers  and  rapists 
whose  victims  are  white  are  punished 
more  severely  than  those  whose  vic- 
tims are  black.  The  sentences  were 
nearly  doubled  when  the  attacker  and 
victim  were  of  different  races,  the 
newspaper  reported. 

UTAH  — Ex-Wendovcr  police  officer 
Janese  Carter  was  sentenced  in  July  to 
1 -to- 1 5 years  for  distributing  cocaine 
from  the  police  evidence  room.  Her 
husband,  June,  the  former  police  chief, 
was  scheduled  to  go  on  trial  on  related 
charges  in  August. 


ARIZONA  —The  Peoria  City  Council 
decided  July  25  to  continue  the  use  of  a 
photo-radar  system  to  catch  speeders, 
despite  criticisms  that  the  system  vio- 
lates individual  rights  and  hurts  the 
local  economy.  Opponents  hope  to  put 
the  matter  to  a vote  in  city  elections 
next  March. 

COLORADO — A consulting  firm  has 


ALASKA  — Healy  police  say  they’ll 
jail  Tim  McCrory  if  any  of  the  mari- 
juana seeds  he  dropped  over  a local 


IDAHO  — Kootenai  County  Prosecu- 
tor Bill  Douglas  wants  white  suprema- 
cist activities  banned  in  his  jurisdiction, 
saying  they  attract  violent  people  to  the 
community,  Douglas  said  he  will  ask  a 
judge  to  bar  a meeting  of  the  Aryan 
World  Congress  to  be  held  near  Hayden 
Lake. 

NEVADA  — State  transportation  ana- 
lyst Alan  Hilton  has  warned  that  the 
state  could  lose  $3  million  in  Federal 
highway  funding  unless  an  unaccepta- 
bly high  number  of  speeding  drivers  is 
reduced  by  Sept.  30. 

OREGON  — A grand  jury  has  cleared 
Portland  police  officer  John  Payne  in 
the  June  10  shooting  death  of  Kevin 
McCoy.  Payne  testified  that  McCoy 
lunged  for  a gun  during  a domestic- 
dispute  call  to  McCoy’s  home. 

A state  policy  board  has  selected  41 
programs  to  share  $4.77  million  in 
Federal  anti-drug  funds  next  year,  in- 
cluding $477,000  for  prison-based  drag 
treatment  programs  and  $1.25  for  seven 
multi-agency  drug  trafficking  task 
forces. 

WASHINGTON  — The  state’s  Mili- 
tary Department  has  asked  the  Federal 
Government  for  $7.3  million  to  pay  for 
National  Guard  drug-enforcement  ac- 
tivities during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Oct.  1 . Gov  Booth  Gardner  said  the 
money  would  be  used  by  the  Guard  to 
provide  equipment,  training  and  per- 
sonnel assistance  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  Guard  has  already  re- 
ceived more  than  350  mission  requests 
from  39  local  and  Federal  agencies  for 
the  next  year,  Gardner  said. 
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Federal 
File 

(A  roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  hederal  level.) 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
DEA  agents  have  been  granted  authority  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
cany  guns  while  operating  in  that  country,  and  will  be  afforded  diplomatic 
immunity  as  well.  The  rule*  are  believed  to  signal  increased  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  anti-drug  efforts  despite  the 
controversy  generated  by  the  apprehension  of  a defendant  in  the  1985 
kidnapping  and  murder  of  DEA  agent  Enrique  Camarena  Salazar 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 

Associate  Justice  William  J Brennan  Jr.,  the  senior  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  formally  announced  his  retirement  from  the  bench  on  July  20.  and 
President  Bush  moved  swiftly  to  fill  the  unexpected  vacancy,  announcing 
July  23  that  he  would  nominate  David  H.  Souter,  a 50-ycar-old  Federal 
appeals  court  judge,  to  the  High  Court.  Souter.  a former  New  Hampshire 
Attorney  General,  was  described  by  the  President  as  having  a “keen  intellect 
as  well  as  a wise  balance  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the 
law."  Souter  is  regarded  as  a mainstream  conservative  and  is  said  to  have 
been  considered  previously  for  Supreme  Court  vacancies  that  were  ulti- 
mately filled  by  Antonin  Scalia  in  1 986  and  by  Anthony  M.  Kennedy  in  1987. 

Customs  Service 

The  Customs  Service  announced  July  2 its  largest  currency  seizure  ever,  dis- 
playing at  a Miami  press  confefcrfccmuch  of  $22  million  in  cash  seized  from 
drug  traffickers  who  thought  undercover  agents  were  laundering  their  profits. 

At  the  press  conference  announcing  the  sling,  more  than  $18  million  was 
spread  in  slacks  up  to  three  feet  high  along  60  feet  of  banquet  tables. 

Federul  Bureau  of  Investigation 

For  the  first  time,  the  FBI  has  named  a native  Chicagoan  to  head  the  bureau 's 
office  in  the  Windy  City.  William  J Clancy  Jr. , 5 1 , a former  chief  of  the  FBI ‘s 
public  corruption  section  in  Washington,  joined  the  agency  in  1971  after  a 
career  in  business.  He  will  serve  as  acting  special  agent  in  charge  until  a 
nationwide  search  for  a permanent  replacement  to  retired  chief  James  McK- 
enzie is  completed.  Clancy,  who  previously  headed  the  FBI  office  in 
Suvannah,  Ga.,  was  serving  as  senior  assistant  special  agent  in  charge  in 
Chicago  when  McKenzie  retired. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 

The  nation's  most  famous  minimum-security  Federal  prison,  whose  inmates 
have  included  former  White  House  aides,  doctors,  bankers,  real  estate  devel- 
opers and  lawyers,  is  being  converted  to  a medium-security  facility  in  order 
to  house  inmates  with  more  violent  criminal  pasts.  The  Lompoc  Federal 
Prison  Camp  in  California,  which  was  once  free  of  walls,  fences,  watchlow- 
ers  and  armed  guards,  was  referred  to  as  a country  club  prison  where  inmates 
could  wander  about  freely,  jog,  or  play  tennis.  Its  inmates  will  be  transferred 
to  other  minimum-security  prisons  on  the  West  Coast. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

A report  released  July  8 by  BJS  says  handgun-wielding  criminals  confront 
about  638,900  Americans  each  year,  killing  9,200  people  and  wounding 
15,000.  The  study,  which  examined  National  Crime  Survey  statistics  from 
1979  to  1987,  said  that  44  percent  of  all  people  killed  during  that  period  were 
killed  by  attackers  with  handguns.  In  an  average  year,  the  study  found,  there 
were  9,200  murders.  12,100  rapes,  2 10,000  robberies  and  407,600  assaults 
committed  by  criminals  with  handguns. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  FBI  has  approved  the  transfer  of  its  fingerprint  identification  center  from 
Washington.  D C.,  to  an  850-acre  site  near  Bridgeport,  W.  Va.  Construction 
is  expected  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1991,  with  completion  due  by  1994.  The 
facility  will  employ  2,500  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $75  million. 

The  White  House 

President  Bush  has  reportedly  authorized  the  allocation  of  about  $50  million 
worth  of  military  equipment  and  training  to  six  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean nations  to  banlc  narcotics  trafficking.  The  new  outlay  will  provide 
additional  military  aid  to  Colombia  and  Bolivia  as  well  as  assistance  to 
Mexico.  Ecuador,  Jamaica  and  Belize.  The  equipment  comes  on  top  of  $125 
million  in  previously  announced  military  assistance  for  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Colombia.  Administration  officials  declined  to  specify  what  military  equip- 
ment would  be  provided,  saying  only  (hat  $3  million  in  aid  for  Ecuador  would 
include  helicopters,  radios  and  communications  equipment. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 

A BJS  bulletin  issued  in  July  says  that  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
spent  $61  billion  in  fiscal  year  1988  for  civil  and  criminal  justice,  anincrease 
of  34  percent  since  1985.  The  study  found  that  3.2  percent  of  all  government 
spending  nationwide  in  1988  was  for  justice  activities:  1.5  percent  for  law 
enforcement.  1 .0  percent  for  corrections,  and  0.7  percent  for  judicial  and 
legal  services.  State  and  local  governments  combined  spent  88  percent  of  all 
justice  dollars,  while  the  Federal  Government  accounted  for  the  remaining  1 2 
percent.  The  nation’s  justice  tab  amounted  to  $248  per  capita  in  1988,  with 
spending  levels  higher  in  the  Northeast  ($276)  and  West  ($274)  and  lower  in 
the  South  ($179)  and  Midwest  ($176). 
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NYPD  gears  up  to  take 
back  streets  from  crime 


Faced  with  a severe  fiscal  crisis  and 
increasing  demands  to  contain  a surge 
in  crime  this  summer  that  has  left  New 
York  City  residents  shuddering.  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins  announced  Aug.  6 
that  he  would  seek  to  hire  1 ,058  new 
police  officers  by  next  spring.  The 
announcement  represents  a reversal  of 
a decision  the  Mayor  made  earlier  this 
year  to  postpone  any  new  hiring  for  the 
25,700-officer  force  because  of  the 
city’s  worsening  fiscal  situation. 

Dinkins’  plan  to  hire  the  officers, 
most  of  whom  would  be  assigned  to 
neighborhood  foot  patrols,  would  be 
paid  for  by  cutting  a host  of  city  serv- 
ices. At  a press  conference  with  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  standing 
at  his  side,  Dinkins  said  recent  fears  by 
city  residents  about  an  unprecedented 
increase  in  crime  forced  him  to  recon- 
sider any  delay  in  hiring  new  police 
officers.  Just  days  after  taking  office  in 
January,  Dinkins,  who  had  vowed  to  be 
“the  toughest  mayor  on  crime  this  city 
has  ever  seen,"  announced  he  was  post- 
poning the  start-up  date  for  a new  Po- 
lice Academy  class. 

“We  have  approached  the  surge  in 
crime  methodically,  professionally  and 
creatively,"  said  Dinkins.  “But  we  have 
done  so  with  a rising  sense  of  anger 
because  the  people  of  our  city  have 
been  under  attack.  Now  we  are  striking 
back." 

The  new  officers  would  join  1 ,000 
others  due  to  be  hired  by  April,  but  the 
first  groups  of  them  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  duty  until  next  spring  because 
of  time  needed  for  training.  Nearly  $26 


million  in  cuts  in  city  services,  ranging 
from  highway  maintenance  to  the  hir- 
ing of  new  city  employees,  will  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  officers,  Dinkins 
said. 

Dinkins  and  Brown  have  been  pres- 
sured to  act  because  of  an  increasing 
outcry  about  proliferating  crime  in  New 
York  City,  which  last  year  broke  its  all- 
time  murder  record  and  threatens  to  do 
so  again  this  year.  For  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
homicide  rate  has  climbed  34.8  percent 
from  the  same  period  last  year,  from 
526  murders  to  709.  The  figure  in- 
cludes 87  victims  of  an  arson  fire  at  a 
Bronx  social  club  set  by  a vengeful 
lover.  Even  without  that  toll,  the  homi- 
cide rate  has  still  increased  by  18.2 
percent.  There  have  also  been  marked 
increases  in  this  year  in  rape,  robberies 
and  motor-vehicle  theft. 

Even  residents  inured  to  crime  in 
the  nation’s  largest  city  have  been 
startled  by  the  randomness  of  the  vio- 
lence and  its  propensity  for  striking  out 
at  innocent  victims.  Several  highly 
publicized  murders  may  have  galva- 
nized Dinkins  to  act,  including  the  slay- 
ings of  at  least  20  livery  cab  drivers  this 
year,  a series  of  shootings  that  left  one 
man  dead  at  the  hands  of  a self-styled 
"Zodiac"  killer,  and  a spate  of  bystander 
and  crossfire  shootings  since  July  22  in 
which  10  children  — all  under  the  age 
of  13  — were  wounded,  five  fatally 

In  a scathing  report  on  the  worsen- 
ing crime  situation  in  New  York  City, 
the  Citizens  Crime  Commission,  a law 
enforcement  watchdog  group,  recom- 


mended that  the  city  impose  a special 
police  tax  that  would  be  used  to  hire 
more  than  5,000  police  officers  in  an 
effort  to  restore  the  Police  Department 
to  its  all-time  high  of  31,000  officers. 
The  commission  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  more  neighborhood 
foot  patrols  and  special  courts  to  handle 
less  serious  crimes. 

“If  crime  continues  to  erode  New 
York's  tax  base,  the  decline  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department  may  become  a 
symbol  of  the  decline  of  the  city  itself," 
the  report  warned.  “This  could  trigger  a 
vicious  cycle  of  reduced  services  fol- 
lowed by  increased  crime  and  disorder, 
causing  more  citizens  and  businesses  to 
flee,  further  eroding  the  tax  base,  thus 
leading  to  new  service  cuts,  more  crime 
and  more  flight.” 

The  police-tax  option  has  report- 
edly been  endorsed  by  Brown,  who  has 
gone  forward  with  several  programs 
aimed  at  increasing  police  visibility 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  allows  him 
to  implement  the  tenets  of  community- 
oriented  and  problem-solving  policing 
that  he  has  advocated  for  years.  Many 
of  the  new  recruits  this  year  will  be 
assigned  to  the  department’s  Commu- 
nity Police  Officer  Program,  in  which 
officers  work  on  neighborhood  beats 
seeking  preventive  approaches  to  crime. 

Brown  also  wants  more  officers  to 
make  a career  out  of  patrol  work,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  rise  through  the 
ranks  to  gain  higher-paying  supervi- 
sory positions.  The  commissioner  said 
in  late  August  that  the  city  should  award 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Summer  means  pot  harvests 
and  new  eradication  drives 


At  first,  tiny  Enos,  Ind.,  a town  of 
eight  residents  just  south  of  Chicago, 
might  not  seem  to  be  a place  that  would 
experience  an  influx  of  summer  “tour- 
ists." But  as  it  has  nearly  every  summer 
since  the  1960’s,  the  town  is  again 
hosting  an  influx  of  unwanted  visitors, 
who  are  drawn  to  its  fields  of  wild- 
growing marijuana,  known  locally  as 
“ditch  weed." 

“They  come  from  all  over,"  said 
Joyce  Niebert,  in  a USA  Today  inter- 
view. Niebert,  who  with  her  husband, 
Robert,  grows  com  and  soybeans  north 
of  town,  added  that  when  her  husband 
is  working  in  the  fields,  "he  sees  people 
taking  off  and  hiding.  It’s  an  ongoing 
thing  — an  annual  event  just  like  hunt- 
ing in  the  fall." 

Enos'  reputation  as  a mecca  for  wild 
marijuana  began  after  World  War  II, 
long  after  the  rope  manufacturers,  who 
planted  cannabis  there  in  the  1940’s, 
had  ceased  their  operations  for  good. 
The  marijuana  planted  all  over  the  area 
continued  to  grow  in  the  wild,  and 
although  “ditch  weed"  is  not  as  potent 
as  its  cousin  from  Colombia,  for  ex- 
ample, possession  of  it  is  just  as  illegal. 
Those  caught  with  more  than  an  ounce 
of  the  crop  face  three  years  in  jail  and  a 
$10,000  fine. 

The  influx  of  pot  harvesters  peaked 
in  the  1970’s  and  1980's.  Indiana  State 
Police  claim  that  maps  detailing  the 
area,  as  well  as  its  prime  picking  spots, 
were  distributed  in  eastern  U.S.  cities. 
Local  store  owners  recalled  a time  when 
they  couldn’t  keep  gardening  gloves 


and  garbage  bags  on  the  shelves.  But  in 
recent  years.  State  Police  eradication 
programs  have  reduced  the  number  of 
itinerant  pot  harvesters.  Still,  despite 
the  efforts  of  law  enforcement  officials 
and  local  residents,  the  hardy  plants 
keep  growing,  some  reaching  a height 
of  six  feet. 

“I  think  it’s  a terrible  waste  of  money 
[because]  once  you  miss  one  plant,  it 
keeps  coming  back,"  said  Jim  Dalton  of 


Flying  in  the  face  of  a recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  ruled  5-2  on  July  17 
that  garbage  left  on  a curb  is  private 
property  that  police  officials  cannot 
search  through  without  a warrant. 

"Garbage  reveals  much  that  is  per- 
sonal,” the  state’s  highest  court  wrote. 
"We  do  not  find  it  unreasonable  for 
people  to  want  their  garbage  to  remain 
private  and  to  expect  that  it  will  remain 
private  from  the  meddling  of  the  state. 

“A  free  and  civilized  society  should 
comport  itself  with  more  decency  [than 
to  allow]  police  to  pick  and  poke  their 
way  through  garbage  bags  to  peruse 
without  cause  the  vestiges  ofa  person’s 
most  private  affairs,"  the  court  declared. 

Two  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  people  “lose  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  privacy  in  their 
trash"  by  leaving  it  in  bags  on  curbs  for 


local  eradication  efforts.  The  county 
hires  six  college  students  who  work 
five  days  a week  during  the  summer, 
spraying  and  pulling  the  cannabis  plants. 

With  hot,  humid  weather  and  plenty 
of  rain,  the  students  say  the  plant  is 
flourishing  this  year  “Some  of  the  roads 
we  do,  we’ll  do  three  times  a year 
because  it  just  comes  back  up,"  said 
Kelley  Hanley,  a 21 -year-old  college 
Continued  on  Page  13 


collection  “because  such  garbage  is 
vulnerable  to  an  unscrupulous  person 
or  scavenging  animal." 

The  action  by  the  New  Jersey  court 
makes  it  the  second  state,  after  Hawaii, 
to  prohibit  police  perusal  through  gar- 
bage without  a warrant. 

The  New  Jersey  ruling  said  that 
“clues  to  people’s  most  private  traits 
and  affairs"  could  be  gleaned  from  their 
garbage,  and  added  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Constitution  allows  the  state’s 
citizens  greater  privacy  rights  than  those 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S,  Constitution. 
The  court's  ruling  overturned  a ruling 
by  an  intermediate  appellate  court  that 
said  Boonton,  NJ.,  police  had  the  right 
to  search  the  trash  of  a suspected  drug 
dealer  without  a warrant  because  they 
had  “some  plausible  grounds  for  suspi- 
cion." It  also  upheld  a Belvidere,  NJ., 
Continued  on  Page  15 


NJ  high  court  upholds 
privacy  of  curbside  trash 
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Awaiting  a verdict 


Jury  still  out  on  FBI  deadly-force  policy 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  still  weighing  the  options  with 
regard  to  a proposed  loosening  of  guide- 
lines on  the  use  of  deadly  force.  The 
policy  change,  under  study  for  the  past 
two  years,  would  allow  agents  to  shoot 
not  only  to  defend  themselves  but  also 
to  stop  fleeing  suspects  that  are  be- 
lieved to  have  caused  death  or  injury, 
and  would,  for  the  first  time,  also  per- 
mit agents  to  fire  warning  shots  to  halt 
escaping  suspects. 

“There  were  some  reports  and  some 
attributions  to  [unnamed]  sources  and 
others,  but  there  hasn’t  been  any  change 
either  formally  or  informally  in  our 
deadly  force  policy  or  the  use  of  fire- 
arms by  agents  on  duty,"  said  FBI 
spokesman  Mike  Kortan  in  a mid- 
August  I.F.N  interview. 

“It  is  under  consideration,"  Kortan 
added,  "but  no  decision  has  been  made" 
by  FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions.- 
If  adopted,  the  proposal  would  mark 


a fundamental  policy  change  for  an 
agency  that  has  prided  itself  on  restraint 
in  the  use  of  deadly  force  by  its  agents 
— policies  which  have  served  as  a 
model  for  law  enforcement  agencies 
nationwide.  The  proposed  changes  have 
reportedly  prompted  intense  debate 
within  the  bureau. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in 
June  that  Sessions  had  already  approved 
the  directive,  but  had  not  put  it  into 
effect,  pending  discussions  with  Attor- 
ney General  Dick  Thornburgh.  Kortan 
told  LEN  that  he  did  ndt  know  when 
Sessions  would  make  a final  decision 
on  the  policy  change,  and  Dan  Eramian, 
a Justice  Department  spokesman,  told 
LEN  that  the  Attorney  General  had  not 
yet  reviewed  the  proposed  change. 
Thornburgh’s  approval  is  not  needed, 
but  Sessions  reportedly  wanted  his 
clearance  first  before  implementing  the 
change. 

One  unnamed  FBI  source  told  the 


Los  Angeles  Times  that  the  proposed 
new  policy  had  been  made  necessary 
by  “the  increased  exposure  and  inci- 
dents of 'hoodngs  that  our  special  agents 
are  encountering  on  the  street  and  the 
amount  of  danger  they  are  exposed  to. 
There’s  no  question  that  it’s  drugs." 

If  the  plan  is  approved  and  imple- 
mented, local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, who  often  follow  the  lead  of  the 
FBI,  might  re-evaluate  and  make 
changes  in  their  own  deadly  force  poli- 
cies. “The  bureau’s  policies  set  the 
standard  for  police  departments  in 
America,"  noted  Police  Foundation 
president  and  former  Newark,  NJ., 
Police  Director  Hubert  Williams,  who 
predicted  that  “if  you  provide  that  level 
of  discretion  in  police  departments.  I 
think  there  will  be  more  abuses  and 
more  instances  of  people  shot  by  po- 
lice." 

While  relatively  few  FBI  agents 
engage  in  firelights  in  the  course  of 


their  investigations  — the  bureau  says 
that  weapons  have  been  fired  by  its 
agents  less  than  30  times  in  the  last  five 
years  — suppurtas  of  the  change  within 
the  FBI  have  contended  that  the  pro- 
posal merits  adoption  because  some 
agents  have  hesitated  in  shooting  even 
when  current  policy  permitted  them  to 
fire.  Under  current  rules,  agents  never 
have  to  decide  whether  to  fire  a warn- 
ing or  disabling  shot  because  they  are 
permitted  to  discharge  their  weapons 
only  when  they  intend  to  kill  someone. 

Current  policy  states  that  agents 
should  not  “utilize  deadly  force  against 
any  person  except  as  necessary  in  self- 
defense  or  the  defense  of  another  where 
they  have  reason  to  believe  they  or 
another  are  in  danger  of  death  or  griev- 
ous bodily  harm." 

The  proposed  policy  change  comes 
at  a time  when  law  enforcement  agents 
are  pressing  for  more  firepower  and 
wider  discretion  to  use  weapons  against 


a breed  of  more  vicious  and  better- 
armed  criminals.  The  FBI  itself  is  in  the 
process  of  replacing  its  Smith  & Wes- 
son revolvers  with  more  powerful  and 
accurate  lOntm.  semiautomatic  hand- 
guns. 

If  the  policy  is  adopted,  it  is  sure  to 
be  met  with  controversy  and  opposition 
by  civil  liberties  groups.  “Once  you 
open  the  door  to  allowing  judgments  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  todcterminc  the 
efficacy  of  police  enforcement,  you 
create  an  atmosphere  where  accidents 
can  happen."  said  Colleen  O’Connor, 
director  of  public  education  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

A 1985  decision  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  dcclured  unconstitutional 
law  enforcement  policies  allowing  of- 
ficers to  shoot  in  order  to  stop  fleeing 
suspects,  but  did  allow  officers  to  shoot 
in  self-defense  if  the  officer  believes 
the  suspect  is  armed  and  is  likely  to 
pose  a threat. 


New  probe  ordered  in  NJ  police  shooting 


The  New  Jersey  Attorney  General 
set  aside  the  finding  of  a three-month- 
long grand  jury  investigation  that  failed 
to  indict  a white  Teaneck,  N J.,  police 
officer  in  the  April  shooting  death  of  a 
black  youth,  after  revealing  on  July  31 
that  “errors  of  major  significance"  by 
the  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  medical  ex- 
aminer during  an  autopsy  of  the  victim 
had  been  discovered. 

New  medical  evidence  indicates  that 
16-year-old  Phillip  C.  Pannell  had  his 
hands  up  when  he  was  fatally  shot  in  the 
back  by  Teaneck  police  officer  Gary 
Spath,  according  to  sources  close  to  the 


The  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
(CALEA)  approved  14  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  accreditation  and  four 
other  agencies  for  reaccreditation  dur- 
ing the  commission’s  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  July  26-28,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  agencies  “in  some  stage  of 
the  accreditation  process"  to  842  na- 
tionwide, said  CALEA  spokeswoman 
Beth  Denniston. 

The  Pittsburgh  meeting  was  by  far 
the  largest  yet  held  by  the  seven-year- 
old,  2 1 -member  commission,  with  more 
than  600  people  in  attendance,  said 
Denniston.  "That’s  an  incredible  growth 
for  us,"  she  noted. 

The  agencies  earning  accreditation 
at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  were:  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Police  Department; 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement; the  Waycross,  Ga„  Police 
Department;  the  Downers  Grove.  DI.. 
Police  Department,  the  DuPage  County, 
111.,  Sheriff  s Department;  theOelwein, 
Iowa,  Police  Department;  the  Howard 
County,  Md..  Police  Department;  the 
Grandview,  Mo.,  Police  Department; 
the  Parsippany-Troy  Hills,  N J.,  Police 
Department;  the  Centerville,  Ohio, 
Police  Department;  the  Rapid  City,  SD.. 
Police  Department;  the  Hurst,  Tex., 
Police  Department;  the  Alexandria,  Va., 
Police  Department;  and  the  University 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  Police  Department. 

The  four  reaccredited  agencies, 


case.  The  new  findings  prompted  At- 
torney General  Robert  J . Del  Tufo  to  set 
aside  the  finding  of  a state  grand  jury  in 
Trenton,  which  did  not  indict  Spath, 
because  “after  virtually  all  the  evidence 
had  been  presented,"  it  was  discovered 
that  “errors  of  major  significance  had 
been  made  by  the  Bergen  County 
Medical  Examiner  in  liis  post-mortem 
examination,"  Del  Tufo  said  in  a state- 
ment. 

Del  Tufo  had  ordered  the  case  moved 
from  Bergen  County  to  Trenton  be- 
cause of  tension  caused  by  the  discrep- 
ancies between  the  accounts  of  the 


which  were  first  certified  five  years 
ago,  were:  the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Police 
Department;  the  Indian  Hill,  Ohio, 
Police  Department;  the  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  Police  Department;  and  the  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  Police  Department. 

One  candidate  for  reaccreditation, 
the  Covington,  Ga.,  Police  Department, 
had  its  accredited  status  extended  for 
nine  months  “to  take  care  of  personnel- 
related  problems,"  Denniston  said. 

The  latest  group  of  accredited  agen- 
cies brings  to  156  the  total  number  of 
agencies  certified  by  CALEA;  seven 
others  have  been  reaccredited,  she 
added.  Florida  is  the  state  with  the 
highest  number  of  agencies  in  some 
stage  of  the  process  with  82,  21  of 
which  are  accredited,  followed  by  Ohio 
with  75  agencies,  12  of  which  are  ac- 
credited, and  Massachusetts,  with  66 
agencies,  7 of  which  are  accredited. 

The  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  Police  De- 
partment was  the  first  agency  in  that 
state  to  be  accredited,  noted  Denniston, 
while  the  University  of  Richmond.  Va„ 
Police  Department  became  only  the 
second  campus  police  organization  to 
receive  that  status.  Keith  Rippy.  the 
current  chief  of  the  newly  accredited 
Hurst,  Tex.,  Police  Department,  also 
oversaw  the  accreditation  process  when 
he  headed  the  Burleson.  Tex..  Police 
Department,  Denniston  added. 

CALEA  will  hold  its  next  meeting 
Nov.  1 1-17  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


incident  given  by  Spath  and  his  partner, 
Officer  Wayne  Blanco,  and  those  of- 
fered by  at  least  three  witnesses. 

The  New  York  Times,  quoting 
sources  familiar  with  the  case,  reported 
that  new  evidence  shows  that  a bullet 
hole  in  the  jacket  Pannell  was  wearing 
on  the  night  he  was  shot  is  lower  than 
the  corresponding  bullet  hole  in  his 
body,  indicating  that  the  coat  had  rid- 
den up  because  he  had  raised  his  hands. 

The  medical  examiner.  Dr.  Law- 
rence J . Denson,  had  concluded  that  the 
youth’s  hands  were  down  at  the  time  of 
the  shooting,  a finding  that  corrobo- 
rated statements  by  police,  who  said 
that  Spath,  fearing  that  Pannell  had  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  fired  when  the  teen- 
ager reached  for  the  pocket  Three  other 
witnesses  said  Pannell’s  hands  were 
raised  in  apparent  surrender  when  he 
was  shot. 

Pannell  and  several  other  youths 
had  been  lined  up  against  a schoolyard 
wall  by  Spath  and  Blanco,  who  were 


responding  to  a report  of  a youth  armed 
with  a gun.  Pqnncll  broke  away  and  ran, 
and  Spath  fired  twice,  killing  him. 

Peter  R.  DeForcst,  a forensic  scien- 
tist and  physical-evidence  expert  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York,  reportedly  played  an  important 
part  in  developing  the  new  evidence. 
DeForesl,  who  had  been  retained  by  the 
Bergen  County  Prosecutor’s  office  as  a 
consultant,  would  not  discuss  the  case 
with  reporters,  citing  the  secrecy  of  the 
grand  jury  case.  Late  in  July  he  volun- 
teered his  reconstruction  of  the  shoot- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

Bergen  County  Prosecutor  John  J. 
Fahey,  whose  office  had  handled  the 
case  until  it  was  removed  to  the  state 
grand  jury,  said  his  office  had  asked 
DeForest  to  review  “lining  up  the  jacket 
with  bullet  holes"  because  “it  seemed  a 
good  investigative  technique." 

"One  of  the  big  issues  in  this  case  is 
whether  Phillip  Pannell  had  his  hands 
over  his  head  or  at  his  side,"  said  Fahey 


If  Pannell  was  raising  his  hands,  his 
jacket  “would  rise  up,  and  if  it  were 
bulky,  it  would  rise  up  even  more.  It's 
a critical  piece  of  evidence,"  said  the 
prosecutor. 

Denson  reportedly  measured  the 
bulky  red  coat  worn  by  Pannell  not 
against  the  bullet  hole,  but  against  ar 
incision  made  by  Dr  Kenneth  Adcl- 
inun  during  a second  autopsy  conducted 
at  the  request  of  Pannell ‘s  fumily. 
Denson  had  already  performed  his 
autopsy,  and  wus,  lor  the  first  time, 
checking  the  relationship  between  the 
coat  and  the  body,  according  to  sources 
who  had  viewed  a videotape  of  the 
post-mortem. 

State  officials  apparently  did  not 
realize  the  error  until  DeForcst  made  a 
presentation  with  a model  he  hud  made 
for  his  own  study  of  the  case. 

"The errors  included  faulty  forensic 
study  and  un  inaccurate  autopsy  analy- 
sis," Del  Tufo’s  statement  said,  “both 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Albert  Harrell  (r.),  district  manager  for  community  affairs  for  Southern  Bell, 
presents  a check  for  $5,000  to  David  Saye,  director  of  the  Georgia  Public 
Safety  Training  Center,  as  Southern  Bell's  contribution  to  the  building  of  a 
Georgia  Public  Safety  Memorial.  An  estimated  $300,000  is  needed  to  build  the 
monument  toslain  public-safety  officers,  which  will  be  located  on  the  training 
center  grounds  in  Forsyth. 


Ringing 
their  bell 


CALEA  keeps  rolling, 
adding  14  more  agencies 


July/August  1990 
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People  and  Places 


Cecil  W.  Kirk  (r.)  of  the  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Police  Department  is  all  smiles  upon 
receiving  the  1990  Nikon  Industrial  Photographer  of  the  Year  award  from 
Nikon  Professional  Services  Manager  William  Pekala.  (See  story  at  left.) 


Memory 

loss 

Don’t  hold  your  breath  waiting  for 
the  tcll-all  book  by  former  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  that  was  due  to  hit  the  stores  this 
fall. 

Ward,  who  pocketed  a $50,000 
advance  payment  from  the  Manhattan- 
based  Carol  Publishing  Group  for  his 
memoirs,  which  was  to  be  published 
this  fall  under  the  title,  "TopCop,"  now 
is  apparently  shopping  for  another 
publisher. 

Steven  Schragis.  the  firm's  pub- 
lisher, told  LEN  that  the  deal  is  off  — 


Ik  njnmin  Ward 


and  he  wants  the  $50,000  returned.  He 
said  Ward's  agent,  Bill  Adler,  has 
promised  to  return  the  advance  when 
Ward  lines  up  another  publisher  “but 
that  was  a few  weeks  ago.”  Adler  did 
not  return  LEN’s  calls  to  his  office. 
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Schragis  said  that  Ward  had  submit- 
ted a partial  manuscript  that  detailed 
only  his  early  years  as  a rookie  walking 
a Harlem  beat,  “although  there  was  an 
acknowledgement  that  what  was  handed 
in  wasn't  everything  and  that  more 
would  be  forthcoming." 

But  Schragis  noted  that  the  time 
allotted  to  Ward  to  complete  the  manu- 
script had  elapsed.  “The  full  manu- 
script — pictures,  every  word,  every 
note — was  supposed  to  be  delivered  in 
May  That  was  14  months  after  the 
original  contract  was  signed,"  he  said, 
adding  that  an  extension  could  not  be 
granted  because  the  “events.,  that  were 
important  during  the  period  when  he 
was  police  commissioner  were  becom- 
ing less  and  less  relevant  as  time  went 
by.  So  we  felt  we  just  couldn't  move 
forward.” 

“This  could  have  been,  I think,  a 
fascinating  (memoir).  It  just  didn't  work 
out,"  said  Schragis. 

Ex-Atlanta 
chief  dies 

Herbert  T.  Jenkins  Sr.,  who  headed 
the  Atlanta  Police  Department  during 
the  tumultuous  years  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  1960’s,  died  July  20at 
his  home  in  Atlanta,  an  apparent  sui- 
cide. 

Jenkins,  83,  died  of  a gunshot  wound 
that  was  apparently  self-inflicted,  said 
his  son,  Janies  Sage  Jenkins. 

Jenkins  led  the  Atlanta  Police  Bu- 
reau from  1947  to  1973,  and  under  his 
leadership,  the  department  gained  a 
reputation  for  instilling  a spirit  of  coop- 
eration between  police  and  civil  rights 
demonstrators  instead  of  using  force 
against  them,  as  was  the  practice  of 
some  law  enforcement  agencies  in  other 
cities  in  the  South.  Jenkins  maintained 
peace  during  sit-ins  at  Atlanta  lunch 
counters  and  provided  police  protec- 
tion for  "freedom  riders*'  who  passed 
through  the  city  during  voting-rights 
campaigns.  In  1967  Jenkins  provided  a 
police  escort  in  a Ku  Klux  Klan  march 
through  a poor  black  neighborhood  that 
ended  peacefully 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
appointed  Jenkins  to  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders, making  him  the  only  Southerner 
to  sit  on  the  commission. 

Jenkins,  a high  school  dropout, 
joined  the  department  in  1931,  rose  to 
captain  in  1945,  before  becoming  chief 
in  1947.  In  1948  he  appointed  the  city’s 
first  eight  black  police  officers.  He  re- 
tired in  1973,  and  for  the  next  10  years 
was  a senior  research  associate  of  the 
Center  for  Research  in  Social  Change 
at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta. 

Picture 

perfect 

The  Nikon  Photo  Group  on  July  22 
named  a former  forensic  photographer 
for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  as  its  1990  Nikon 
Industrial  Photographer  of  the  Year 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Professional  Photographers  of  Amer- 
ica in  Las  Vegas. 

Cecil  Kirk,  an  internationally 
known  lecturer,  teacher  and  forensic 
investigator,  was  chosen  as  “a  standout 
in  his  field,  who  has  utilized  the  camera 
eye  to  the  betterment  of  society  at  large," 


said  William  Pekala,  Nikon's  profes- 
sional services  manager  Pekala  noted 
Kirk's  "international  reputation  for 
excellence"  and  called  him  “a  man  who 
has  developed  the  science  of  forensic 
photography  into  a cutting-edge  art." 

Kirk  worked  for  the  Washington 
police  agency  for  more  than  20  years 
before  moving  to  Arizona,  where  he  is 
director  of  support  services  at  the 
Scottsdale  Police  Department.  In  Wash- 
ington, he  supervised  the  scientific 
investigations  of  more  than  32,000  cases 
each  year,  and  photographed  major 
crime  scenes  such  as  the  1972  burglary 
of  the  Democratic  National  Headquar- 
ters at  the  Watergate  hotel  and  the 
bombing  of  the  Russian  Embassy.  Kirk 
prepared  over  2,000  photographic 
exhibits  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives’ reinvestigation  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
the  late  I970's,  and  appeared  in  a Brit- 
ish television  film  about  a fictional  trial 
of  Kennedy’s  assassin,  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald.  Kirk  has  produced  two  docu- 
mentaries on  civil  disobedience  — titled 
“Some  to  Demonstrate,  Some  to  De- 
stroy" and  “The  Whole  World  is  Watch- 
ing" — that  received  awards  of  excel- 
lence from  the  National  Education 
Association. 

In  Scottsdale,  Kirk  manages  the 
Police  Department's  forensic  investi- 
gators and  its  crime  lab,  and  supervises 
police  records,  communications  and 
other  information  services  for  the  167- 
officer  force.  His  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
agency’s  crime  lab  have  resulted  in  a 
state-of-the-art  facility.  In  addition,  he 
continues  to  lecture  on  forensic  photo- 
grapy. 

“He's  good  at  everything  he  does,” 
said  Scottsdale  Police  Chief  Fred 
Collins,  who  added  that  Kirk’s  work 
has  set  national  standards  in  the  field  of 
forensic  investigation. 

Matching 
suit  & hood 

The  New  Hampshire  chapter  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  will  represent  a former  part- 
time  Newfields  police  officer  and  Ku 
Klux  Klan  member  in  a planned  lawsuit 
against  the  hamlet's  local  government, 
in  which  the  officer  will  charge  that 
town  officials  fired  him  in  December 
because  of  his  affiliation  in  the  white- 
supremacist  organization,  in  violation 
of  his  First  Amendment  rights  of  free- 
dom of  association. 

The  board  of  the  state  chapter  of  the 
ACLU  voted  July  30  to  represent 
Thomas  Herman,  29,  in  his  effort  to  be 
reinstated.  Executive  Director  Claire 
Ebel  told  LEN  that  the  organizat  ion  has 
assigned  attorney  John  Malm  berg  to 
the  case.  (See  LEN.  Feb.  14,  1990  ] 

"Constitutionally,  the  courts  have 
always  held  that  mere  membership  in 
an  organization  is  not  sufficient  todeny 
employment  or  other  opportunities  to 
individuals.  There  has  to  be  some  dem- 
onstration that  the  individual's  behav- 
ior has  been  inappropriate  or  unprofes- 
sional. 

"There  was  no  suggestion  by  the 
(Newfields)  Board  of  Selectmen  that 
Officer  Herman  behaved  in  anything 
but  an  appropriate  and  sabs  factory  fash- 
ion. There's  been  no  suggestion  that  he 
proselytized  or  attempted  to  recruit  on 
the  job.  There’s  been  no  suggestion  that 
showed  any  bias  or  discrimination 
against  any  of  the  citizens  of  Newfields 
whom  he  was  called  to  serve.  There 


was  no  complaint  about  this  man  until 
it  became  known  that  he  was  a member 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,"  said  Ebel. 

Town  officials  had  told  LEN  in  inter- 
views at  the  time  of  Herman's  firing 
that  he  was  terminated  because  of  con- 
cerns for  the  safety  of  other  officers, 
since  Herman  had  received  numerous 
death  threats.  They  also  said  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Newfields  Police 
Department  had  suffered  as  a result  of 
the  disclosure  concerning  Herman’s 
KKK  membership.  Police  Chief  Mike 
Daly  added  that  Herman's  “comments 
and  threats"  against  Board  of  Select- 
men members  were  the  "primary  rea- 
son that  he  was  terminated.” 

Malmberg  declined  to  go  into  the 
specifics  of  the  case  since  the  suit  has 
yet  to  be  filed.  He  did,  however,  leave 
open  the  option  that  "something  could 
be  worked  out”  between  Herman  and 
Newfields  officials  to  preclude  a law- 
suit. 

Herman  told  LEN  that  the  ACLU 
decision  means  that  “we're  one  step 
closer  to  justice."  The  case,  he  said, 
“will  establish  a precedent  that  you 
can’t  fire  people  because  of  their  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  it  will  help  people  in 
other  (political)  organizations.”  Her- 
man said  he  will  ask  for  reinstatement 
to  his  job,  back  pay,  and  may  press  for 
punitive  damages  against  Newfields 
officials  if  the  suit  is  heard 

Herman,  who  now  works  part-time 
as  a dispatcher  for  the  Rockingham 
County  Sheriffs  Department,  said  he 
misses  "being  out  there  on  the  street 
very  much  and  I look  forward  to  being 
back  in  the  patrol  car  again.” 

Dream  is 
nearly  over 

A Sept.  26  sentencing  date  has  been 
set  fora  former  criminal  justice  student 
from  Dearborn,  Mich.,  who  was  con- 
victed of  rape  nearly  two  years  ago  and 
who  was  initially  sentenced  under  a 
youthful  offender  statute  that  would 
have  allowed  him  to  continue  pursuing 
a career  as  a police  officer. 

The  sentencing  should  bring  an  end 
to  the  legal  wrangling  by  lawyers 
representing  David  Caballero,  who  has 
successfully  avoided  sentencing  as  his 
case  was  twice  heard  before  Michigan 


appellate  courts.  The  courts  have  twice 
reversed  lower  court  rulings  that  over- 
turned Caballero's  conviction  in  the 
December  1 987  rape  of  a woman  while 
both  attended  Lake  Superior  State 
University  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  (See 
LEN.  April  15,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  31, 1989.) 

Caballero’s  latest  challenge  was 
rebuffed  July  17  when  the  Michigan 
Court  of  Appeals  denied  him  a new 
trial.  Caballero  had  argued  at  a resen- 
tencing hearing  last  year  that  his  de- 
fense team  had  provided  ineffective 
assistance  during  his  initial  trial.  The 
judge  granted  the  motion  on  Sept.  11, 
set  aside  his  conviction  and  ordered  a 
new  trial. 

But  Attorney  General  Frank  J. 
Kelley  challenged  the  motion  in  the 
Michigan  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
reversed  the  decision  to  grant  a new 
trial,  reinstated  the  prior  convictions, 
and  remanded  Caballero  for  sentencing 
before  a newly  assigned  judge. 

"I  am  pleased  with  the  court’s  deci- 
sion and  sincerely  hope  that  sentencing 
can  take  place  in  the  very  near  future,” 
said  Kelley.  “This  defendant  was  con- 
victed of  rape  more  than  18  months 
ago.  It’s  now  time  for  the  defendant  to 
receive  his  sentence  in  this  case.” 

Caballero  was  convicted  on  Jan.  10, 
1989,  of  two  counts  of  criminal  sexual 
conduct  in  the  first  degree.  The  judge 
had  sentenced  him  under  the  Holmes 
Youthful  Trainee  Act,  a youthful  of- 
fender statute  that  provides  for  proba- 
tion and  eventual  expunction  of  crimi- 
nal records.  Caballero’s  attorneys  had 
asked  the  j udge  to  appl  y the  act  because 
Caballero,  a criminal  justice  student, 
had  planned  to  pursue  a career  as  a 
police  officer. 

Kelley  challenged  the  sentence  and 
requested  an  order  of  superintending 
control  from  the  Michigan  Court  of 
Appeals.  Kelley  argued  that  since 
Caballero  was  2 1 years  of  age  when  he 
committed  the  offense,  he  was  not  eli- 
gible for  sentencing  under  the  Holmes 
provision.  The  court  granted  Kelley’s 
request  in  April  and  ordered  another 
judge  be  appointed  to  sentence  Cabal- 
lero. It  was  at  the  resentencing  hearing 
that  Caballero  successfully  argued  for  a 
new  trial. 

Caballero  faces  a maximum  life 
sentence  in  the  felony  convictions,  said 
Marion  Gorton,  a spokeswoman  for 
Kelley. 
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People  and  Places 

DoJ  says  'Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips,’  (and  others) 


A high-level  turnover  in  personnel  is  in  full  swing  at  the 
Justice  Department,  where,  in  recent  months,  the  Bush 
Administration  has  sought  to  put  its  own  stamp  on  the  nation’s 
top  criminal  justice  agency  by  naming  several  appointments  to 
DoJ's  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  which  includes  several  key 
bureaus. 

Several  agency  heads  have  either  left  or  been  replaced  by 
Bush-appointed  officials,  most  of  whom  await  Senate 
confirmation  in  the  fall,  including  long-time  National  Institute 
of  Justice  Director  James  K.  “Chips”  Stewart,  who  has  been 
hailed  by  law  enforcement  officials  for  furthering  police- 
related  research  on  a national  level 

Stewart’s  last  day  on  the  job  he  has  held  since  September 
1982  was  July  13.  Stewart,  who  began  his  law  enforcement 
career  as  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  police  officer,  had  served  under 
three  Attorneys  General  and  is  highly  regarded  by  nationally 
known  police  leaders  for  his  efforts  to  back  up  police  practice 
with  solid  research.  Stewart  is  now  affiliated  with  Booz-Allen 
& Hamilton  Inc.,  a Bethesda,  Md. -based,  technology  and  man- 
agement consulting  firm,  where  he  is  Director  of  Justice 
Systems  Technology  Practice. 

In  a recent  LEN  interview,  Stewart  said  he  felt  he  was 
successful  in  turning  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  from  a 
“semiautonomous  grant-making  organization”  to  an  organiza- 
tion for  formulating  “policy-relevant  research. ..a  real  think 
tank.” 

“I  tried  immediately  to  bridge  the  gap  that  had  grown  up 
between  the  field  of  justice  and  researchers,"  said  Stewart.  He 
also  sought  to  have  judges,  prosecutors  and  police  leaders 
involved  in  research  review  panels  alongside  academicians 
and  researchers  “as  equals... so  that  we  had  a real  understand- 
ing of  law  enforcement  [research  needs]  .” 

Stewart  spearheaded  field  research  that  became  police- 
relevant policies  regarding  spouse  abuse,  domestic  violence, 
differential  police  response  to  crime  “hotspots."  and  the  well- 
known  “fear  of  crime"  studies  in  Houston  and  Newark,  N.J. 
Among  his  other  achievements  were  the  development  of  the 
“Crime  File’’  video  series  that  focused  on  criminal-justice 
policy  issues  and  which  was  aired  widely  over  U.S  public 
television. 

Stewart  also  put  the  NU  in  the  forefront  of  evaluating  new 
technology  and  adapting  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  most  directly  through  the  formation  of  the  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  Program,  a review  board  of  composed  of 
police  officials  and  technical  experts  who  decide  which 
products  ought  to  be  tested  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology  and  evaluates  their  effectiveness  for 


police  use.  TAP  “has  been  a real  boon  as  far  as  upgrading  police 
equipment,"  said  Stewart. 

Other  NU  achievements  cited  by  Stewart  included  the 
creation  of  the  Drug  Use  Forecasting  System,  by  which  emerging 
drug  trends  are  predicted  through  voluntary,  anonymous  drug 
tests  of  arrestees  in  major  U.S.  cities.  “It  serves  as  a gauge  [of 
drug  use]  to  law  enforcement,  and  to  prevention,  rehabilitation 
and  education  programs  about  where  to  put  their  resources,"  he 
said. 

What  was  most  exciting  about  his  work  at  NU,  said  Stewart, 
was  that  criminal  justice  officials  “actually  changed  their  policies 
based  on  the  research  we  were  conducting,  rather  than  have 
research  sit  on  the  shelf  I think  I’ve  done  something  miraculous 
and  that  is:  I’ve  changed  the  system. ...I  was  very  fortunate  to 
have  the  opportunity  — and  lots  of  support.” 

Stewart  has  not  only  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  NU, 
but  also  on  those  police  leaders  who  worked  closely  with  him. 
Darrel  Stephens,  executive  director  of  the  Police  Executive 


James  K.  Stewart 


Research  Forum,  credited  Stewart  with  working  ‘Tc.illy  hard  at 
presenting  the  pomt-of-view  of  the  police  and  police  execu- 
tives in  Washington,  and  on  a national  level.  And  h<-  worked 
hard  at  providing  opportunities  for  police  executive*  to  have 
input  into  national  issues  that  were  being  debated  aid  national 
policy." 

Stewart's  departure  from  NU  "is  a loss,"  said  Hubert 
Williams,  the  former  Newark.  N.J.,  police  director  who  now 
heads  the  Police  Foundation.  “He  had  a very  positive  effect  on 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  community  " 

“Chips  was  bold  in  his  initiatives  and  he  was  creative  in 
terms  of  his  approaches  and  I think  that  police  felt  that  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  was  supportive  of  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  We’ll  be  losing  a friend.  His  commitment  to 
practical,  usable  research  was  more  profound  than  anything 
than  I’ve  seen  in  the  last  decade  or  so,"  said  Will  ams. 

Researcher  Chuck  DeWitt  has  been  nominal' d by  Bush  to 
replace  Stewart;  Paul  Carascano  will  serve  as  m ing  NIJ 
director  in  the  interim,  said  DoJ  spokeswoman  Arne  Voigt 
Other  Justice  Department  agencies  that  have  seen  or  will 
sec  leadership  changes  include: 

Office  of  Justice  Programs:  Jimmy  Gurule,  who  has  been 
an  associate  professor  of  law  at  Notre  Dame  Univt  rsity  Luw 
School  since  last  year,  was  confirmed  by  the  Sena  e On  July  20 
as  an  assistant  attorney  general  to  head  the  DoJ  u nbrcllu 
agency.  He  is  expected  to  be  sworn  in  during  August  Gurulc 
has  served  in  U.S.  Attorney’s  offices  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
played  a pivotal  role  in  prosecuting  the  killers  of  DEA  agent 
Enrique  Cainarcna,  and  in  the  Southern  District  of  Florida. 

He  will  succeed  Richard  B.  AIh-II 

Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  I)r.  Steven  D.  Dillingham  was 
confirmed  as  director  of  BJS  on  July  20  and  is  expected  to  be 
sworn  in  during  August.  Dillingham,  who  will  succeed  Acting 
Director  Joseph  Bessette,  most  recently  served  as  deputy 
director  for  policy  and  special  programs  lor  BJS,  and  as 
deputy  director  of  the  Office  for  Victims  of  Crime. 

Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance:  President  Bush  named 
former  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mayor  Donna  Owens  as  his  appointee 
to  head  BJA  on  Aug.  3.  If  confirmed,  she  will  succeed  Acting 
Director  (Jerald  Regicr 

Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Programs: 
Robert  Sweet  Jr.  has  headed  the  agency  since  April 

Office  of  Victims  of  Crime:  The  White  House  nominated 
Charles  M.  House  to  succeed  current  Director  Jane  Burnley 
Since  1988,  House  has  served  as  operations  sergeant  for  court 
services  in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  had  a lengthy  career  with  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Sheriffs  Department 


suggested  that  the  charges  Abramson 
used  to  suspend  Dotson  on  July  1 3 were 
based  on  lies. 

“Dr.  Joseph  Gocbbcls,  Adolf 
Hitler’s  propaganda  minister,  suggested 
that  a lie  becomes  the  truth  if  it  is 
repeated  often  enough,"  Glass  wrote. 
“What  I have  gleaned,  so  far,  from  your 
synopsis  of  your  ’ investigator’s’  report 
indicates  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
level  hearsay  by  the  investigators  to  be 
a prime  basis  for  your  explanation  of 
my  client’s  removal." 

The  rcportconsists  of  interviews 
with  35  people,  but  names  only  five, 
including  Dotson’s  two  former  wives. 
Others  not  named  were  refereed  to  as 
neighbors,  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Abramson  called  the  report  "disturb- 
ingly convincing"  and  said  he  wants 
Dotson  removed  because  he  failed  to 
maintain  good  behavior  on  and  off  duty, 
which  had  discredited  the  department. 

“This  thing  has  been  a witchhunt 
from  day  one,"  Glass  insisted,  adding 
that  Abramson,  who  was  elected  in 
1985,  wants  to  name  his  own  Police 
Chief. 

Glass,  who  served  as  the  city’s  public 
safety  director  in  the  I960’s,  said  that 
Dotson  is  popular  with  the  public  and  is 
“the  best  chief  that  Louisville  has  ever 
had.  Law  enforcement  efficiency  is  at 
its  zenith  He  has  been  described  as 

having  a very  aggressive  and  hard-nosed 
management  style.  He  is  hard-nosed 
and  sometimes  he  can  be  abrupt." 


V 


Pregnant 

pause 

It’s  all  in  the  family  at  the  Houston 
police  and  sheriffs  departments,  where 
the  stork  is  expected  to  make  a couple 
of  visits  in  the  next  few  months. 

Police  Chief  Elizabeth  Watson,  40. 
announced  on  July  4 that  she  and  her 
husband,  Houston  police  Sgt.  Robert 
Watson,  will  become  parents  for  the 
third  time  in  December.  And  Hams 
County  Sheriffs  Department  officials 
confirmed  that  Watson’s  sister,  Capt. 
Virginia  Quinn,  is  also  expecting  her 
third  child.  Quinn,  35,  is  assigned  to  the 
booking  and  releasing  department. 

Watson,  sworn  in  earlier  this  year  as 
the  first  female  chief  of  a major  metro- 
politan jurisdiction,  said  pregnancy  will 
not  affect  her  ability  to  run  the  4,088- 
officer  force,  and  noted  that  she  worked 
“up  to  and  including  the  day  of  [her  first 
two]  deliveries." 

“My  family  is  the  most  important 
part  of  my  life,"  said  Watson,  who  is  the 
mother  of  a nine-year-old  daughter  and 
a four-year-old  son,  “and  my  biggest 
concern  has  always  been  the  delicate 
balancing  of  time  between  family  and 
job.  The  addition  of  a third  child  only 
reinforces  the  need  for  such  balance." 

Watson,  whose  child  is  due  Dec.  12, 


said  she  will  take  as  little  time  as  neces- 
sary from  her  job,  but  will  appoint  a 
temporary  chief  from  her  command 
staff  before  the  blessed  event  occurs 

“I  will  be  only  a phone  call  away,” 
she  said. 

Official 

recognition 

President  Bush  has  named  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich  . Police  Depart- 
ment’s Crime  Analysis  Unit  as  his  1 86th 
“Daily  Point  of  Light"  in  recognition  of 
the  crime-fighting  efforts  of  the  unit, 
which  is  a project  of  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  (RSVP)  sponsored 
by  ACTION,  the  Federal  domestic  vol- 
unteer agency. 

Ten  RSVP  volunteers  spend  at  least 
eight  hours  each  week  examining  po- 
lice reports  of  serious  crimes  that  oc- 
curred in  the  previous  24  hours.  They 
summarize  serious  crime  reports,  dis- 
tribute them  to  police  personnel,  and 
analyze  information  to  determine  crime 
trends.  Volunteers  to  the  unit,  founded 

in  1983,  also  maintain  maps  of  offenses 
to  analyze  any  geographic  patterns  in 
crimes.  A White  House  statement  ac- 
companying the  July  4 designation 
noted  that  the  volunteers'  efforts  allow 
police  supervisors  to  place  more  offi- 
cers on  patrols  and  “provide  a vital 
service  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Police 


Department,  helping  the  department 
function  more  efficiently." 

The  unit  is  the  third  Point  of  Light 
honoree  from  the  law  enforcement 
community.  The  honor,  made  six  times 
each  week,  takes  its  name  from  Presi- 
dent Bush’s  call  to  volunteerism  that  he 
dubbed  “1.000  points  of  light."  Previ- 
ous law  enforcement  honorees  include 
Washington,  D C.,  police  officer  Wil- 
liam W.  Johnson,  who  helped  inner- 
city  youth  set  up  a store  that  they  oper- 
ate themselves,  and  Philadelphia  police 
Capt.  Al  Lewis,  who  was  recognized  in 
June  for  his  efforts  to  promote  literacy 
in  his  district  through  the  establishment 
of  a library  in  a low-income  housing 
project  and  a tutoring  program  for  neigh- 
borhood students  that  is  taught  by  po- 
lice officers. 

Hot  seat 
for  Dotson 

Embattled  Louisville,  Ky.,  Police 
Chief  Richard  Dotson  remains  sus- 
pended without  pay  after  a “vitrolic" 
three-day  public  hearing  in  mid-Au- 
gust, which  was  convened  by  the  city’s 
police  advisory  committee  to  explore 
allegations  that  Dotson  physically 
abused  two  former  wives  and  sexually 
harassed  three  female  employees. 

According  to  Dotson’s  attorney, 


Joseph  Glavs,  the  chief  “straightfor- 
wardly [and]  definitively.  . .answered 
word  for  word  for  word"  questions 
stemming  from  a report  by  two  city- 
hired  private  investigators  corroborat- 
ing the  allegations.  Glass  added,  how- 
ever, that  Dotson  did  not  admit  toany  of 
the  allegations  during  the  hearing. 

Dotson,  through  Glass,  had  made  a 
request  to  Mayor  Jerry  Abramson  for 
a public  hearing  to  answer  the  allega- 
tions in  the  report.  The  Mayor’s  12- 
member  police  advisory  committee, 
chaired  by  J.  Price  Foster,  the  dean  of 
the  University  of  Louisville’s  College 
of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs,  will  de- 
cide if  it  agrees  with  Abramson's  inten- 
tion to  remove  Dotson.  Even  if  the 
panel  disagrees,  the  Mayor  can  remove 
Dotson,  who  has  been  chief  for  eight 
years,  for  cause  under  a 1982  ordi- 
nance aimed  at  removing  politics  from 
the  selection  of  a police  chief. 

The  public  hearing,  which  ended 
Aug  9.  “was  the  first  opportunity  we 
had  to  really  explain  our  side  of  the  con- 
troversy — and  we  did,"  said  Glass. 
“We  did  so  through  [Dotson’s]  testi- 
mony and  somecxceptionally  vigorous 
cross-examination  of  the  investigator." 

The  allegations  against  Dotson  came 
to  light  in  February,  shortly  after  Dot- 
son's wife  filed  an  emotional  distress 
lawsuit  against  her  husband. 

In  a letter  to  Abramson,  who  an- 
nounced on  July  20  his  intention  to 
remove  Dotson  as  Police  Chief,  Glass 


Building  from  within: 

Nuts  & bolts  of  building  in-house  research 


By  Richard  Mackes  y 

/ Editor's  Note:  On  May  20,  1990, 
Capt.  Robert  M.  Mealia  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  was 
awarded  the  PhD.  in  Criminal  Justice 
from  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Collrge 
of  Public  Affairs  and  Policy,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Albany.  Dr  Mealia  s re- 
search was  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  through  its 
newly  established  Research  Center, 
which  itself  was  the  result  of  a concept 
first  proposed  by  the  author  in  a paper 
presented  at  the  1987  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  In 
this,  the  second  of  three  articles,  the 
author,  himself  a doctoral  candidate  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York  de- 
scribes how  the  center  was  established 
and  situated  within  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  NYPD  and  how  a can- 
didate and  dissertation  topic  were  se- 
lected] 

The  initial  work  of  setting  up  a 
department  research  center  involved 
four  distinct  aspects.  The  first,  and  most 
important  consideration  was  where  the 
center  would  be  located  within  the 
organization.  Experience  indicated  that 
such  an  innovation  should  be  tested  on 
a pilot  basis,  outside  the  normal  chain 
of  command,  in  a setting  where  there 
would  be  enthusiastic  support  from 
supervisors  and  direct  access  to  the  Po- 
lice Commissioner.  The  Office  of 
Management  Analysis  and  Planning, 
with  Chief  Raymond  W.  Kelly  as 


Thousands  of  offenders  who  are 
caught  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
are  less  hardened  criminals  than  they 
are  confused  young  men  with  terrible 

Burden's  Beat 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

self-images  (usually  with  good  reason) 
and  an  inability  to  think  through  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  They  turn  to 
crime  or  drugs  without  much  thought  as 
to  what  happens  next.  They  are  life’s 
losers. 

An  effort  to  save  at  least  some  of 
them  is  being  made  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northeast.  It 
links  jail  prisoners  and  non-violent 
probationers  with  a volunteer  coun- 
selor who  tries  to  help  them  sort  through 
their  problems  and  look  at  alternative 
solutions  to  them.  The  goal  is  to  show 
the  offender  that  his  behavior  can  be 
changed  (providing,  of  course,  that  he 
wants  to  change)  and  how  to  do  it  by 
finding  and  evaluating  possible  solu- 
tions to  each  of  his  problems. 


commanding  officer  reporting  directly 
to  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward, 
appeared  to  be  ideal.  As  second  in 
command  of  the  office,  1 was  desig- 
nated the  immediate  supervisor. 

The  next  step,  locating  and  assem- 
bling the  physical  plant,  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  this  organizational  deci- 
sion. In  order  to  produce  the  quality  of 
research  that  was  hoped  for,  it  was 
decided  that  the  center  would  best  be 
located  outside  of  but  not  away  from 
Police  Headquarters.  Such  a configura- 
tion was  felt  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  access  to  data,  main-frame 
computer  support  and  consultative 
assistance  while  at  the  same  time  avoid1 
ing  interference,  trivial  assignments  and 
everyday  tumult  inherent  in  the  opera- 
tional nerve  center  of  the  nation’s  larg- 
est law  enforcement  agency. 

When  Police  Headquarters  had  been 
built  in  1972,  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
accommodate  the  department’s  Man- 
agement Orders  and  Directives  Sec- 
tions, also  a part  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement Analysis  and  Planning,  in  the 
main  building.  As  a result,  space  was 
rented  in  a city-owned  building  a block 
away.  Creative  re-allocation  of  space, 
coupled  with  the  cooperative  attitude 
of  the  section’s  staff,  produced  a small 
private  office  suitable  for  the  efforts  of 
two  or  three  researchers.  Two  AT  per- 
sonal computers,  capable  of  handling 
the  SPSS-PC  statistical  package,  a tele- 
phone, an  answering  machine,  and 
assorted  borrowed  office  furniture  com- 
pleted the  initial  physical  plant.  Subse- 


the  more  structured  of  these  programs, 
about  100  volunteers  in  the  community 
meet  regularly  with  offenders  in  the 
Bucks  County  Correctional  Facility,  and 
with  probationers  on  the  outside.  Each 
volunteer  has  had  a 10-session  “deci- 
sions” training  course  to  prepare  him 
for  the  task  of  guiding  a young  offender 
(from  18  to  28  years  old)  through  the 
process  of  problem-solving.  The  pro- 
gram is  run  by  the  Volunteers  In  Teach- 
ing Alternatives  (VITA),  a nonprofit 
agency  based  in  Doylestown. 

Often  the  volunteer  counselors  are 
so  taken  with  the  training  that  they 
apply  the  “decisions"  method  in  their 
own  lives.  One  of  them,  Stan  Abrams, 
a retired  accountant,  said:  “VITA  is  an 
unusually  valuable  tool.  I think  it  should 
be  given  as  a matter  of  course  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  because  it 
truly  teaches  people  how  to  make  valid 
decisions.  I know  it  has  me."  VITA  also 
offers  literacy  training  in  the  jail,  as 
well  as  some  specialized  courses. 
Abrams,  for  example,  has  taught  an 
eight -week  course  to  jail  inmates  on  the 


quent  experience  indicated  that  a mo- 
dem and  a fax  machine  should  also 
have  been  included. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  organ- 
izational and  physical  concerns  were 
being  addressed,  a search  was  under- 
way for  an  initial  A.B.D.  (a  doctoral 
student  who  has  completed  “all  but 
dissertation")  with  a suitable  research 
topic.  It  was  quickly  discovered  that  the 
department  had  no  reliable  listing  of 
members  involved  in  doctoral  studies, 
and  an  invitation  to  supply  such  infor- 
mation was  sent  to  each  uniformed  and 
civilian  member  by  means  of  a depart- 
ment bulletin,  which  also  described  in 
general  terms  what  was  being  proposed. 
Due  to  a traditional  ethic  against  pre- 
cipitous volunteering,  the  results  of  this 
initial  survey,  while  encouraging,  were 
not  considered  to  be  entirely  complete. 

Of  the  19  respondents  enrolled  in 
recognized  doctoral  programs,  13  indi- 
cated interest.  The  universities  repre- 
sented included  the  City  University  (6). 
the  State  University  (2),  and  one  each  at 
Boston  University,  Columbia, 
Fordham,  New  York  University,  and 
St.  John’s  The  respondents’  fields  of 
study  included  criminal  justice  (8), 
sociology  (3),  community  health  (1) 
and  economics  (1). 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
type  of  dissertation  topics  the  depart- 
ment should  support.  It  was  decided  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
prominent  criminal  justice  scholars, 
particularly  from  institutions  with  which 
the  department  maintained  a relation- 


Like  many  of  the  volunteers,  he  was 
initially  apprehensive  about  working 
with  inmates.  “The  responsibility  is 
awesome,"  he  said.  “Often  you’re 
working  with  young  people  who  have 
horrendous  backgrounds  and  terrible 
problems,  and  when  you  realize  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  as  a counselor,  the 
responsibility  is  huge.” 

The  “decisions”  counseling  will 
work  only  with  motivated  offenders,  of 
course;  they  have  to  want  to  change 
their  lives.  Many  of  them  do,  said 
VITA’s  executive  director,  Frances  P. 
Stengel.  It’s  the  most  sought-after  pro- 
gram in  the  correctional  facility,  she 
said.  “We  always  have  a waiting  list. 
Inmates  hear  about  it  through  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  by  others  who  tell 
them,  ‘You  know.  I’ve  really  gotten 
something  out  of  this.  ’"  The  basic  deci- 
sion-making counseling  covers  a dozen 
90-minute  sessions,  but  there  is  an 
ongoing  program  in  the  jail  for  inmates 
who  are  still  incarcerated  when  they've 
finished  the  course. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  formal 
research  on  how  successful  the  deci- 
sions training  is.  Stengel  said  they  had 
made  a recidivism  study  of  the  first- 
time  offenders  who  had  worked  with 
counselors,  but,  she  said,  “I  frankly 
don’t  give  much  credence  to  it  as  an 
objective  look.  We  found  that  90  per- 
cent of  those  with  whom  we  worked 
were  not  convicted  of  additional  crimes 
in  a five-year  period.  That  looks  won- 
derful, but  I’m  not  putting  much  stock 
in  it  because  there  was  no  control 
group."  She  said  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  pre-training  and  post-training 
evaluations  that  may  show  how  much 
change  there  is  in  an  offender's  atti- 


ship.  Letters  requesting  assistance  and 
suggestions  were  sent  to  faculty  mem- 
bers from  John  Jay  College,  the  City 
University  doctoral  program  in  crimi- 
nal justice,  and  Harvard  University.  At 
length.  Dean  Terrence  P.  Thomberry  of 
the  doctoral  program  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  Albany,  Professor  David  H. 
Bayley  of  the  SUNY  faculty,  and  Pro- 
fessor James  J.  Fyfe  of  American  Uni- 
versity, the  only  other  department  schol- 
arship recipient  to  achieve  the  doctor- 
ate while  still  on  active  police  duty, 
visited  Police  Headquarters  and  dis- 
cussed the  project  with  then-First  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Richard  Condon. 

The  contributions  of  these  and  other 
scholars  to  die  eventual  implementa- 
tion of  the  Research  Center  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Their  suggestions 
regarding  dissertation  topics  and  other 
areas  of  criminal  justice  that  could 
benefit  from  academic/practitioner 
research  gave  focus  and  relevance  to 
the  project. 

During  the  spring  of  1988,  the  quali- 
fications of  the  13  eligible  A.B.D.’s 
were  compared  to  the  requirements 
established  for  assignment  to  the  cen- 
ter. Applicants  were  to  be  uniformed  or 
civilian  members  with  at  least  five  years 
service  to  the  department,  and  would  be 
required  to  sign  a pledge  to  remain  with 
the  department  for  a minimum  of  two 
years  after  receiving  the  sponsored 
Ph.D.  In  order  to  assure  their  undivided 
attention  to  their  research,  they  would 
be  temporarily  reassigned  to  the  Office 
of  Management  Analysis  and  Planning, 


“We  do  see  that  people  approach 
things  differently  after  the  training, 
though,”  Stengel  said.  “Corrections 
officers  and  parole  officers  notice  it. 
The  inmates  can  think  through  primary 
and  secondary  consequences  of  their 
actions.  They  begin  to  see  alternatives." 

County  judges  and  probation  offi- 
cers have  given  glowing  notices  to  the 
VTTA  program.  “Probation  officers 
have  told  us,  ‘I  can’t  really  believe  this 
guy  — he’s  got  a different  attitude 
about  his  relationship  to  his  girlfriend 
and  on  how  he  comes  across  at  parole 
hearings,’"  Stengel  said.  She  added  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  now  using  a mini-version 
of  the  decisions  course  to  help  high-risk 
drivers  change  their  attitudes  because, 
like  inmates,  they  see  themselves  as 
victims  rather  than  as  victimizers. 

The  idea  for  the  decisions  training 
was  developed  during  the  1960’s  by  a 
prison  inmate  in  Florida.  It  has  been 
used  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in  Bucks 
County  and  other  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties. Although  hardly  a panacea  for  the 
crime  problem,  it  may  save  some  of  the 
generation  of  young  men  now  in  the 
grip  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
part  because  they  have  trouble  coping 
with  life's  vicissitudes. 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
6 51  Colonial  Blvd.  Washington  Town- 
ship. NJ  07675.  Seymour  F.  Malkin, 
executive  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article.) 


under  my  supervision,  while  they 
completed  their  work.  Their  disserta- 
tion subjects  could  be  in  any  area  be- 
lieved by  the  department  to  be  of  bene- 
fit to  its  operations  or  mission,  and  the 
candidates  must  be  at  a point  where  it 
seemed  reasonable  that  they  could 
complete  their  research  in  about  one 
year. 

Three  applicants  were  found  to  fit 
this  profile.  One,  a Boston  University 
sociology  major,  studying  the  possible 
correlation  between  human  relations 
training  for  recruits  and  subsequent 
perceptions  and  performance  in  the 
police  working  environment,  voluntar- 
ily withdrew.  The  second,  enrolled  in 
Fordham’ s sociology  program  and  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  of  early  rec- 
ognition of  police  suicides,  was  inter- 
viewed by  the  Police  Commissioner,  as 
was  the  third,  Capt.  Robert  M.  Mealia, 
who  was  eventually  selected  for  as- 
signment to  the  center. 

Captain  Mealia,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  department’s  Crime 
Analysis  Section,  had  joined  the  NYPD 
in  1966  and  had  served  in  a number  of 
field  commands.  He  held  B.A.  and 
M.P.A.  degrees  from  John  Jay  College 
as  well  as  an  M.A.  degree  from  SUNY- 
Albany.  He  had  attended  SUNY-A1- 
bany’s  doctoral  program  in  criminal 
justice  on  a department  scholarship  but, 
upon  returning  to  full  police  duty  after 
completing  his  course  work  and  a draft 
dissertation  prospectus,  was  unable  to 
find  the  time  to  complete  his  research 
and  defend  it.  His  topic,  the  predictive 
validity  of  background  factors  gath- 
ered during  pre-employment  investi- 
gations when  compared  to  subjects' 
subsequent  performance  as  police  offi- 
cers, wa«  thought  to  be  of  substantial 
interest  to  the  department.  The  result  of 
his  efforts,  “Background  Factors  and 
Police  Performance"  (Mealia,  1990), 
fully  validated  this  belief. 

With  the  Research  Center  organiza- 
tionally located,  physically  situated  and 
equipped,  and  staffed  with  a qualified 
A.B.D.,  a test  of  the  concept  was  pos- 
sible. The  fourth  aspect  of  the  proposal 
— staffing  the  center  with  successful 
Ph.D.'s  and  aspiring  A.B.D.’s  perform- 
ing non-dissertation  criminal  justice 
research  for  the  department  — was 
postponed  until  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing a sponsored  doctorate  was  as- 
sured. This  was  an  unfortunate  organ- 
izational necessity  caused  by  a demand 
for  tangible  results  (a  Ph.D.)  before  less 
tangible  but  far  more  valuable  results 
could  be  demonstrated  — namely, 
methodologically  sound  in-house  re- 
search by  academic/practitioners  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  that  the  department 
was  paying  to  outside  consultants.  The 
quest  for  those  results,  and  their  future 
implications,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
third  and  final  installment  of  this  series. 

[ Richard  Macke sy  is  recently  re- 
tired as  a Deputy  Inspector  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  where  he 
last  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Management  Analysis  and 
Planning.  He  is  a doctoral  student  in 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  ex- 
pecting to  receive  the  Ph.  D.  in  criminal 
justice  in  1992.] 
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Following  this  combined  July/ 
August  issue,  we  will  again 
resume  our  regular  twice- 
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Volunteers  at  Pa.  jail  show  offenders  the  way 
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Other  Voices 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation  s newspapers. ) 

Crime  on  the  streets 

“Ohioans  are  fed  up  with  drunken  drivers  and  will  applaud  strict,  impartial  enforcement  of  the  tough 
new  laws  that  take  effect  after  midnight  tonight.  The  fines  are  heavier,  and  if  you  are  a two-time  offender 
you  lose  your  driver's  license  on  the  spot  and  could  spend  up  to  a year  in  jail  or  under  electronic  house 
arrest.  Ohio  now  will  have  one  of  the  toughest  such  measures  in  the  country.  Some  people  may  have 
trouble  acknowledging  that  drunken  driving  is  a crime.  Believe  it.  During  the  1980’s,  alcohol-related 
crashes  in  Ohio  killed  75 1 people  a year  and  injured  29,461  a year,  on  average.  That  doesn’t  have  to  be 
duplicated  in  the  1990’s.  The  sooner  people  wake  up  to  the  realities  of  drunken  driving  and  the 
punishment  that  awaits  convicted  offenders,  the  better  off  all  Ohioans  will  be.” 

— The  Columbus  ( Ohio)  Dispatch 
July  24.  1990 

Support  the  Police  Corps 

“The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a crime  bill  that  is  a grab-bag  of  ideas,  some  good,  some  awful.  One  of  the 
best:  Spending  $ 1 billion  to  create  something  called  the  Police  Corps.  The  next  body  to  act  on  the  crime 
package  is  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  The  committee — and  then  the  full  House — should  approve 
the  Police  Corps.  The  Police  Corps  would  work  for  police  departments  the  way  ROTC  works  for  the 
military.  Enrolled  young  people  would  get  college  scholarships.  They'd  begin  their  police  training  in 
the  summer  of  their  junior  year.  After  graduation,  they’d  finish  training  and  then  serve  four  years  as 
police  officers.  Of  course,  they'd  be  free  to  stay  on  and  make  police  work  a career.  The  Police  Corps 
would  pour  thousands  of  energetic  young  officers  into  the  fight  against  crime  and  drugs.  The  officers 
would  be  better  educated  and' more  diverse'.  And  they’ll  be  healthy  new  blood  for  the  departments  that 
have  become  insular  and  inbred.  The  officers  who  fulfill  their  obligations  and  then  go  into  civilian  life 
would  help  broaden  public  understanding  of — and  support  for  — the  police.  The  Senate  bill  contains 
$1  billion  for  the'Police  Corps.  More  funding  would  be  needed  to  make  the  Police  Corps  work  on  the 
scale  that’s  necessary.  But  right  now,' the  sum  is  an  affordable,  sensible  start-up  investment.” 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Aug.  2.  1990 

No  letup  in  crime  fight 

"Serious  crime  here  dropped  15  percent  during  the  first  six  months  this  year,  but  Portlanders  shouldn't 
be  too  quick  to  pay  themselves  on  their  backs.  Police  and  neighborhood  crime-prevention  specialists 
say  the  reduction  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  Portland's  having  some  of  the  highest  criminal 
activity  in  its  history.  Furthermore,  Oregon's  young  adult  population,  responsible  for  most  of  the  crimes 
in  Portland's  statistical  index,  has  been  declining  throughout  the  1980’s.  Demographers  say  that  age 
group  will  begin  to  increase  again  after  1991.  Another  concern  is  that  more  citizens  may  not  report 
crimes  because  police  have  been  overburdened,  because  jail  space  and  the  courts  have  been  over- 
whelmed and  because  nothing  was  likely  to  come  of  their  reports.  That  is  worth  considering.  More  and 
more  Portlanders  have  become  involved  in  crime-prevention  activities.  Anti-gang  efforts  and  drug- 
abuse  education  programs  have  been  implemented.  Child-abuse  investigation,  assessment  and  treat- 
ment programs  are  being  improved.  Additional  jail  space  is  coming  on  line,  and  community  policing 
is  starting  up.  Portland's  crime  rate  is  still  much  too  high,  and  the  fight  to  stem  it  has  just  begun." 

— The  Portland  Oregonian 
July  20.  1990 

An  offer  worth  considering 

“In  this  time  of  disputes  over  money  in  most  municipalities,  it’s  refreshing  to  see  someone  actually  offer 
to  take  less.  That  is  what  is  happening  in  East  Hampton.  The  town  is  having  more  than  its  share  of  budget 
woes  this  year.  The  15-member  police  department  has  already  lost  one  officer  to  an  initial  budget  cut 
and  is  now  faced  with  the  loss  of  another  officer  and  the  demotion  of  a sergeant  in  the  effort  to  save 
money.  There  has  been  a move  by  a group.  Citizens  for  Police  Protection,  to  limit  cuts  in  the  police 
budget.  The  police  union  has  a better  idea.  The  union  suggests  that  its  12  members  each  give  up  about 
$1,000  in  uniform  allowances  for  the  fiscal  year  toward  keeping  the  department  intact.  Ken  Barber, 
president  of  Local  524  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  says  that  money  saved  by 
cutting  out  the  uniform  allowance,  plus  another  union  proposal  to  postpone  buying  new  pistols,  is  about 
half  what  is  needed  to  keep  the  department's  present  strength.  It’s  not  a bad  offer,  especially  when  many 
taxpayers  blame  the  intransigence  of  unions  for  some  of  the  financial  problems  facing  communities. 
Here  is  a union  that  is  willing  to  bend.  The  town  also  should  be  willing  to  bend. 

—The  Hartford  ( Conn.)  Courant 
July  24.  1990 


Miron: 

Why  is  drug  use 
dropping  (and  how 
can  we  keep  it  so)? 

By  H.  Jerome  Miron  the  actual  number  of  arrestees  was  very  small 

Since  1971,  nine  national  surveys,  all  pub-  (about  1 percent)  compared  to  the  estimated 
lished  by  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  number  of  all  illegal  drug  users  According  to  the 

have  documented  illegal  drug  use  by  Americans  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  there  were  622.491 
over  the  age  of  12.  Valid  and  reliable,  they  are  the  adult  arrests  for  all  drug  abuse  violations  in  the 
only  surveys  that  measure  the  prevalence  and  nation  in  1985.  There  were  773,048  such  arrests  in 
correlates  of  drug  use  in  our  nation.  1988.  The  decline  in  drug  use  within  the  workforce 

The  latest  survey,  conducted  in  1988  and  between  1985  and  1988  actually  pre-dated  the 
published  last  year,  reported  that  7 million  adults  expansion  of  national  or  local  efforts  to  reduce 
used  cocaine  (including  crack)  one  or  more  times  drug  use. 

during  the  year.  This  represented  a one-third  While  one  cannot  discount  the  influence  that 
decline  from  the  1 1 million  adult  users  in  1985.  enforcement  may  have  hud  on  workplace  efforts 
In  1988, 10  million  adults  used  marijuuna  on  a to  reduce  drug  use,  less  obvious  factors  scent  to 
monthly  basis,  which  also  represented  a one-third  have  prompted  these  downwurd  trends.  One  fac- 
reduction  from  the  15  million  adults  who  were  tor  has  been  the  impuct  of  knowledge  about  the 
monthly  users  in  1985.  effects  of  drug  use  within  the  workplace  environ- 

The  1988  findings  reinforce  previous  surveys  ment. 
which  have  consistently  noted  that  the  rate  of  Clinical  studies  have  convincingly  demon- 
illegal  drug  use  by  Americans  has  been  rapidly  strated  that  off-job  use  of  cocaine  or  manjuanu 
declining  since  1982.  What  is  little  noted  is  that  translates  into  reduced  coordination,  judgment 
these  reductions  have  been  driven  by  a significant  and  reasoning  skills  needed  to  perform  work- 
drop  in  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  within  the  adult  related  tasks.  Indeed,  even  the  National  Organizu- 
work-force  population.  tion  for  the  Reform  of  Marijuana  Laws  advises  its 

In  1985,  almost  8 million  full-time  workers  members  not  to  use  marijuana  and  drive  — not 
admitted  to  the  annual  use  of  cocaine.  By  1988,  because  of  the  risk  of  arrest  but  because  of  the  risk 
their  number  had  dropped  by  30  percent  to  slightly  of  crashes  due  to  decreased  coordination  and 
more  than  5 million  users.  The  monthly  use  of  performance 

marijuana  within  the  ranks  of  full-time  employed  This  information  was  widely  disseminated  and 

adults  declined  from  10  million  to  slightly  more  led  employees  to  be  less  tolerant  of  co-workers’ 
than  6 million  — a drop  of  38  percent.  drug  use  - on  or  oil  the  |oh  — when  such  use 

The  rapid  decline  in  the  use  of  cocaine  and  affects  safety,  job  performance,  and  profitability 
marijuana  within  the  adult  workforce  in  such  a Co-worker  peer  pressure  not  to  use  drugs  is  a 
short  period  is  unprecedented  in  American  his-  powerful  influence  within  the  workforce 
tory.  Moreover,  this  decline  occurred  in  a period  A second  factor  is  equally,  if  not  more  impor- 

when  the  availability  of  cocaine,  crack  and  mari-  tant.  Drug  use  in  the  nation’s  full-time  workforce 
juana  had  reached  their  highest  levels  in  history,  is  relatively  low.  It  is  also,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  the  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  restricted  to  a specific  age  group 
Consumers  Committee,  a Federal  group  that  cal-  In  1988,  there  were  95  million  full-time  adult 
culates  the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  introduced  into  workers.  Slightly  more  than  5 million  used  co- 
the  United  States  each  year.  caine  during  the  year  and  of  this  number  more  than 

The  NNICC  reports  that  3 1 million  pounds  of  4 million  were  between  the  ages  of  18  and  34 
marijuana  were  available  for  American  consum-  Similarly,  in  the  same  year,  slightly  more  than  6 
ere  in  1988,  which  was  double  the  supply  in  1985  million  workers  used  marijuana  monthly,  of  whom 
Cocaine  increased  from  159,000  pounds  in  1985  more  than  5 million  were  between  the  ages  of  1 8 
to  245,000  in  1988.  Indeed,  according  to  NNICC  and  34 

and  DEA  analysis,  this  drug  glut  contributed  to  a Cocaine  and  marijuana  use  is  frequently  done 
lowering  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  both  in  tandem  by  the  same  user  Therefore,  the  abso- 
commodities.  Such  pnee  fluctuations  are  as  much  lute  number  of  workforce  users  of  these  drugs 
an  indication  of  reduced  demand  as  they  arc  of  would  be  lower  by  as  much  as  40  percent  In 
increases  in  supply.  effect,  the  absolute  number  of  regular  users  of 

Sorting  out  the  reasons  for  the  decline  in  drug  marijuana  and  cocaine  within  the  nation’s 
use  within  the  workforce  between  1985  and  1988  workforce  may  be  as  high  as  12  million,  or  13 
is  not  an  easy  task  for  several  reasons:  percent  of  the  workforce,  or  as  low  as  7 mi  II  ion.  or 

1 Drug-free  workplace  policies  and  programs  about  7 percent  of  the  workforce 
— including  employee  drug  testing  — did  not  While  cither  of  these  numbers  may  be  unac- 
expand  until  1989  when  the  National  Drug-Free  ccptably  high,  they  are  also  lower  than  at  any  other 
Workplace  Act  mandated  anti-drug  programs  by  time  in  recent  history  More  importantly,  these 
employers  doing  business  with  or  receiving  grants  figures  represent  an  absolute  decline  in  workforce 
from  the  Federal  Government  About  I million  drug  use  in  a period  before  the  expansion  of  drug- 
public  and  private  employers  are  now  affected  by  free  workplace  policies  and  programs, 
this  law.  By  1990,  dozens  of  states  were  enacting  Given  the  rapid  development  of  such  pro- 
drug-free  workplace  statutes  modeled  after  the  grams,  it  is  quite  likely  that  workforce  drug  use 
Federal  law.  will  continue  to  drop  and.  correspondingly,  will 

1 A 1 988  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-  fuel  the  decline  in  drug  use  within  the  larger 
tics  of  employers’  anti-drug  programs  in  the  na-  population  The  task  for  the  workplace  is  to  main- 
tion's  4.5  million  business  establishments  revealed  tain  and  support  the  positive  influence  which 
that  only  3 percent  had  a drug-testing  program  and  employees  do  have  on  younger  co-workers  who 
an  even  smaller  percentage  — 1 .4  percent  — had  use  drugs  This  type  of  influence  will  probably  be 
a combined  employee  assistance  and  drug-testing  more  effective  in  continuing  to  reduce  drug  use 
program.  These  low  percentages  may  have  been  anywhere  — than  other,  more  repressive  mcas- 
due  to  employers'  concerns  about  the  legality  of  ures. 
drug  testing.  It  was  only  in  1989  that  the  Supreme 

Court  decided  that  drug  testing  was  constitutional  IH  Jerome  Miron,  a former  Undersheriff  of 

under  certain  conditions  Pinellas  County.  Fla..  ,s  president  of  The  Miron 

1 While  arrests  of  adult  drug  users  and  sellers  Group,  a consulting  firm  specializing  in  criminal 
increased  by  24  percent  between  1985  and  1988,  justice  and  drug  control  policies .) 
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Kill  and  be  killed: 


Rival  Asian  gangs  rock  NYC's  Chinatown 


New  York  City  police  officers  were 
a ubiquitous  presence  in  the  city’s 
Chinatown  district  late  in  July  follow- 
ing a July  26  shootout  between  rival 
Asian  gangs  that  left  a Vietnamese  man 
dead  and,  a few  days  later,  sparked  a 
retaliatory  hit  at  a cemetery  where  the 
original  shooting  victim  was  being 
buried. 

The  cemetery  shootout  left  seven 
people  wounded,  none  fatally,  and 
several  mourners  injured  in  the  rush  to 
flee  the  scene. 

Authorities  fear  that  the  violence 
represents  an  escalation  of  a rivalry 
between  established  Chinese  organized 
crime  rings  and  newer  Vietnamese 
gangs  trying  to  muscle  in  on  rackets 
that  have  been  traditionally  controlled 
by  Chinese  gangsters.  (See  LEN,  March 
31,  1989.J 

Vinh  Vu,  21,  who  authorities  say 
was  second-in-command  of  the  Viet- 
namese gang  known  as  Bom  To  Kill, 
was  shot  and  killed  outside  a former 
massage  parlor  in  the  center  of  China- 


town in  what  police  suspect  was  a drivc- 
by  shooting  committed  by  rival  gang 
members. 

As  Vu  was  being  buried  in  a Linden, 
N J.,  cemetery  on  July  25,  two  or  three 
men  in  trench  coats  and  sunglasses 
tossed  aside  the  flowers  they  were  car- 
rying and  drew  automatic  weapons, 
spraying  the  crowd  of  about  100  mourn- 
ers with  gunfire.  A couple  of  mourners 
reportedly  fired  back  at  the  assailants. 

Linden  police  interviewed  about  90 
mourners  — one  woman  was  found  to 
be  carrying  over  $23,000  in  cash — but 
at  press  time,  no  suspects  had  been 
apprehended. 

Organized  crime  investigators  be- 
lieve that  the  Bom  To'  Kill  gang  has 
generated  so  much  animosity  among 
other  Chinatown  mobs  that  rival  gangs 
may  have  collaborated  to  cany  out  the 
cemetery  attack.  “There  are  a lot  of 
people  in  the  gang  community  who  are 
glad  to  see  (VuJ  go,"  one  unidentified 
police  source  told  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 


In  its  relatively  brief  existence.  Bom 
To  Kill  has  gained  a reputation  for 
brutality  during  its  continued  rivalry 
with  the  more-established  gangs  like 
the  P.ying  Dragons  and  the  Ghost 
Shadows.  Members  of  the  gang  — 
which  takes  its  name  from  a phrase 
U.S.  soldiers  wore  on  their  helmets 
during  the  Vietnam  war  — grew  up  in 
Vietnam  amid  a culture  of  drugs  and 
violence,  authorities  say. 

“What  distinguishes  them  from  the 
others  is  that  they  grew  up  in  the  ex- 
tremely chaotic  society  of  Vietnam, 
where  they  were  always  expecting  to  be 
beaten,"  said  Nancy  Ryan,  chief  of  the 
Manhattan  District  Attorney's  office 
gang  squad. 

Authorities  now  fear  that  Bom  To 
Kill  may  seek  to  retaliate  for  the  ceme- 
tery attack  and  an  increased  police 
presence  has  been  maintained  in  Chi- 
natown in  the  weeks  following  the 
incidents. 

“If  a B.T.K.  gets  shot,  you  expect 
trouble,"  Ryan  said.  “People  are  defi- 


nitely afraid  of  them  because  they  are 
wild  and  uncontrollable." 

The  recent  violence  has  made  be- 
lievers out  of  skeptics  when  it  comes  to 
the  scope  of  Chinatown  gang  violence. 

“I  used  to  tell  people  who  asked  me 
that  those  stories  about  gang  violence 
are  just  sensationalism,"  said  Peter  Lee, 
a reporter  for  local  Chinese- 1 anguage 
newspapers,  in  a New  York  Times  in- 
terview. “But  now  I tell  them  to  be 
careful.  I feel  leery  myself  sometimes, 
walking  down  the  street,  and  that  was 
never  true  before.” 

New  York  police  authorities  believe 
Bom  To  Kill  has  about  70  to  80  active 
members  in  New  York  City,  mostly 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  The 
gang  consists  of  Koreans,  Cambodians 
and  Eurasians,  but  most  members  are 
Vietnamese  nationals  of  Chinese  de- 
scent — outcasts  from  the  traditional 
Chinatown  gangs  who  formed  their  own 
alliance  in  1986.  They  have  attempted 
to  usurp  control  of  the  lucrative  extor- 
tion rackets  run  by  Chinese  gangs  that 


offer  “protection"  to  businesses  in 
exchange  fdr  payoffs.  Chinatown  resi- 
dents say  the  older  gangs  were  more 
predictable  and  usually  resorted  to 
vandalism,  not  violence,  to  intimidate 
business  owners. 

The  Vietnamese  gangs  “are  not 
honorable,"  said  Paul  B.Y.  Yee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinatown  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association,  a private  or- 
ganization. “If  I come  to  you  and  ask 
for  protection  money,  I usually  won’t 
come  again  for  a period  of  time,  and  I’ll 
protect  you  from  other  gangs.  But  they 
just  come  for  the  money.  They  go  to 
places  that  are  not  clearly  established  as 
their  own  territory." 

Lee  also  charges  that  police  do  not 
offer  enough  protection  to  Chinatown 
residents  and  says  crime  figures  are 
deceptively  low  because  victims  do  not 
report  incidents  for  fear  of  retaliation. 
“The  area  around  Canal  Street  is  a 
combat  zone  to  me.  You  don’t  know 
what  may  happen  at  any  minute,”  he 
said. 


Overcoming  sluggishness: 

NYC  seeks  faster  arraignment  process 


In  hopes  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
tune  it  takes  to  process  a criminal  sus- 
pect from  arrest  to  arraignment,  the 
administration  of  New  York  Mayor 
David  N Dinkins  plans  to  implement 
initiatives  contained  in  a report  by  a 
criminal  justioe  consulting  firm,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  a computerized 
tracking  system  to  show  the  location 


and  status  of  each  suspect  in  custody 
and  the  appointment  of  an  “arraign- 
ment deputy”  to  oversee  the  arraign- 
ment process  in  the  city’s  five  bor- 
oughs. 

Dinkins  said  thecity  will  spend  $3.8 
million  to  implement  recommendations 
made  by  the  Enforth  Corp.  of  Cambr- 
idge, Mass.,  which  examined  the  ar- 


Video seen  as  boost 
to  arrest  processing 


A video  communications  link  be- 
tween the  Kings  County  (Brooklyn), 
N.Y.,  District  Attorney’s  office  and 
several  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment precincts  and  Transit  Po- 
lice districts  is  expected  to  be  in 
place  by  September  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to 
process  arrests. 

The  $1 ,4-million  system,  said  to 
be  the  largest  of  its  kind  developed 
for  a criminal  justice  entity,  will  be 
used  by  assistant  district  attorneys  to 
speed  the  arrest-to-arraignment  proc- 
ess, which  District  Attorney  Charles 
Hynes  said  can  take  up  to  40  hours. 
Such  delay,  he  said,  “undermines  a 
defendant's  right  to  a speedy  trial  " 

The  system  will  enable  assistant 
district  attorneys  to  facilitate  post- 
arrest interviews  with  police  offi- 
cers, crime  victims  and  witnesses, 
which  are  necessary  for  filing  crimi- 
nal complaint  forms.  It  will  allow 
prosecutors  to  obtain  timely  and 
accurate  information  needed  todrafi 
criminal  complaints,  and  will  reduce 
the  time  spent  by  police  officers 
processing  criminal  complaints,  thus 
returning  them  to  patrol  duties  more 
quickly.  Speedier  arraignments  will 
ensure  a defendant's  right  to  due 
process,  Hynes  added. 

The  system,  custom-designed  for 
criminal  complaint  processing,  will 
include  20  interview  consoles  — nine 
^jat  the  District  Attorney’s  office  and 


1 1 located  at  police  precincts  and 
Transit  Police  district  offices.  It  will 
provide  live,  two-way  video  com- 
munications with  full  motion  color 
and  full-duplex  audio.  Each  console 
will  consist  of  a teleprompter  that 
will  allow  for  optimal  face-to-face 
conversation;  a codei/decoder,  and 
full  duplex  audio  system.  New  York 
Telephone's  Superpath  T-l  service, 
which  provides  high-speed  digital 
communications,  will  be  the  system’s 
transmission  medium. 

Officials  of  NYNEX  Computer 
Services  say  that  with  the  use  of 
video-teleconferencing  systems,  the 
likelihood  of  witness  cooperation  is 
greatly  increased.  Prior  to  video,  only 
6 percent  of  all  complaining  wit- 
nesses in  Kings  County  cooperated 
by  giving  testimony  to  the  District 
Attorney's  office.  A test  project 
showed  that  with  video  in  use,  95 
percent  of  witnesses  cooperate  by 
giving  testimony  at  local  police  pre- 
cincts. 

“Reducing  criminal  complaint 
processing  ume  will  enhance  public 
safety,"  said  Richard  Ferri,  manager 
for  NYNEX 's  government  services 
accounts . “The  ci  ty  has  begun  to  take 
important  steps  to  resolve  the  current 
criminal  complaint  processing  de- 
lays and  video  communications 
should  continue  to  play  an  integral 
role  in  the  overall  solution.”  (See 
also  LEN.  Oct.  31.  1989] 


rest-to- arraignment  process  in  New 
York  City  and  found  that  suspects  spend 
an  average  of  40  hours  in  custody,  and 
in  some  cases  up  to  72  hours,  before 
they  are  formally  charged  in  court.  The 
recommendations  would  also  reduce 
police  overtime  for  arrest  processing, 
allowing  the  officers  to  return  to  patrol 
duties  more  quickly  and  saving  the  city 
an  estimated  $7  million  to  $10  million 
in  overtime  costs. 

“The  Enforth  report  contains  sev- 
eral cost-effective  proposals  that  can 
significantly  decrease  the  amount  of 
time  that  it  takes  to  complete  the  ar- 
raignment process,"  said  Dinkins.  “This 
is  good  news  alone.  But  the  news  gets 
even  better.  The  report  also  contains 
recommendations  that  will  result  in  a 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  city 
and  allow  us  to  free  our  police  officers 
from  the  process  sooner.  This  will 
enable  these  officers  to  get  back  to  the 
business  of  protecting  our  streets." 

Milton  Mollen,  the  Deputy  Mayor 
for  Public  Safety,  is  “currently  working 


with  the  relevant  agencies  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations,"  said 
mayoral  spokesman  Stanley  Davis,  who 
told  LEN  that  the  city,  despite  its  cur- 
rent budget  problems,  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  because  it 
would  allow  cost  savings  in  the  long 
term. 

“We’re  looking  very  hard  at  the 
recommendations  that  don’t  cost  a lot 
to  start  up  but  would  pay  off  quite  a bit 
in  police  overtime  and  other  expenses,” 
Davis  said. 

Dinkins,  joined  by  Mollen,  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  and  the 
city’s  five  district  attorneys  and  other 
criminal  justice  officials,  said  his  1991 
executive  budget  proposes  a reduction 
in  police  overtime  expenses  of  $7.9 
million.  If  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted,  the  savings  could  rise 
to  $10.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1992. 

Among  the  recommendations  out- 
lined by  Enforth  in  its  year-long  review 
of  the  arrest-to-arraignment  process 
are: 


1 Development  of  a computerized 
tracking  system  that  would  show  the 
location  and  status  of  each  suspect  in 
custody; 

1 Appointment  of  an  arraignment 
director,  with  a deputy  in  each  bor- 
ough, who  would  work  with  the  district 
attorneys'  offices  and  relevant  city 
agencies  to  better  coordinate  the  arrest- 
to-arraignment  process.  The  director 
would  report  to  the  Deputy  Mayor  for 
Public  Safety. 

H Creation  of  an  expedited  arraign- 
ment process  for  those  arrested  and 
charged  with  misdemeanors; 

H Construction  of  centralized,  pre- 
arraignment holding  facilities; 

H Increased  funding  for  district  at- 
torneys’ offices  to  allow  more  com- 
plaint room  staff; 

H Improved  logistics  and  transpor- 
tation related  to  the  movement  of  sus- 
pects from  holding  pens  and  precinct 
houses  to  courts; 

H Addition  of  arraignment  parts  in 
courts; 


Experts  named  to  find  new 
approach  to  Chicago  testing 


In  an  apparent  effort  to  end  dissen- 
sion over  the  way  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  hires  and  promotes  its 
police  officers.  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
has  appoi  nted  a seven-member  panel  of 
nationally  known  police  leaders  and 
government  officials  to  find  a “fresh 
approach"  to  employment  and  promo- 
tion policies. 

The  formation  of  the  panel , outlined 
in  a press  release  issued  by  Daley’s 
office,  came  three  days  after  the  latest 
round  of  police  promotions  drew  fire 
from  police  officers  who  claimed  they 
were  passed  over  and  that  promotions 
were  based  on  "clout."  On  July  13,  66 
officers  were  promoted  to  sergeant  on 
the  basis  of  examinations  in  use  by  the 
city  since  1985.  The  examinations, 
which  have  been  criticized  by  blacks, 
whites,  Hispanics  and  women  in  recent 
years,  were  put  into  place  after  Federal 


court  rulings  said  the  Police  Depart- 
ment had  engaged  in  racial  and  gender 
bias  in  its  employment  and  promotional 
policies. 

“Because  the  current  police  exams, 
as  well  as  some  of  their  predecessors, 
have  led  to  questions  about  their  relia- 
bility, I’ve  decided  it’s  time  to  take  a 
fresh  approach.  1 want  hiring  and  pro- 
motions to  be  handled  fairly  and  equi- 
tably in  all  city  departments,"  said 
Daley. 

Named  to  the  panel  were:  Joseph 
Bessette,  a former  acting  director  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  who  is  now  an  associate 
professor  of  government  and  ethics  at 
Claremonl-McKenna  College  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  served  as  the  director 
of  planning  for  the  Cook  County  Stale’s 
Attorney’s  office;  Bernard  Giffon, 
chairman  of  the  National  Commission 


on  Testing  and  Public  Policy;  Char- 
leston, S.C.,  Police  Chief  Reuben 
Greenberg;  James  Holzhauer,  an  attor- 
ney with  the  Chicago  law  firm  of  Mayer, 
Brown  & Platt;  Patrick  V.  Murphy,  the 
former  New  York  City  police  commis- 
sioner who  is  currently  director  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors’  police 
policy  board;  Phoenix,  Ariz , Police 
Chief  Ruben  Ortega,  and  Lerendeen 
Smith,  who  heads  the  records,  place- 
ment and  counseling  section  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department. 

The  panel  members  will  serve  on  a 
volunteer  basis,  but  the  city  will  pick  up 
travel  expenses,  officials  said. 

Glenn  Carr,  the  city’s  personnel 
director,  said  the  panel  would  hold  its 
first  meeting  in  early  August,  with  final 
recommendations  due  by  the  end  of 
next  year  Meanwhile,  Carr  said  that 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Chicago  PD  sitting  on  pile  of  seized  $$$ 


While  local  officials  nationwide 
lament  the  shortage  of  funds  earmarked 
for  drug  enforcement  operations,  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  has  spent 
less  than  half  of  a $5. 5-million  fund 
used  to  fight  drugs,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une revealed  early  in  July. 

In  a July  2 report,  the  paper  said  that 
more  than  $3  million  — much  of  it 
acquired  through  forfeitures  of  prop- 
erty and  cash  from  drug  dealers  — is 
kept  in  a hidden  account  that  includes 
Treasury  bonds  and  cash.  It  added  that 
some  of  the  city 's  financial  officials  did 
not  even  know  the  account  existed  until 
queried  by  reporters. 

The  fund,  in  existence  since  1982 
and  consisting  of  assets  seized  under 
state  forfeiture  laws,  was  held  by  police 
in  a no-interest  bank  account  which  lost 
the  department  at  least  $300,000  in 
potential  interest  earnings,  according 
to  bank  records  examined  by  reporters 
Robert  Blau  and  Joseph  Kaplan. 

About  $ 1 .4  million  — monies  turned 
over  to  the  Police  Department  from 
Federal  drug  seizures  — is  in  a second 
fund.  An  additional  $800,000  has  been 
spent  on  no-bid  purchases  and  van 
rentals  from  a politically  connected 
company,  the  paper  added. 

While  the  money  is  not  enough  to 
dent  Chicago’s  drug  trade  or  beef  up 
the  department’s  narcotics  squad,  which 
has  suffered  a 22-percent  drop  in  per- 
sonnel in  recent  years,  drug  agents  say 
it  could  be  used  to  replace  the  out- 
moded and  ineffective  equipment  they 
currently  use.  The  newspaper  reported 
that  Chicago  commits  fewer  police 
officers  to  full-time  narcotics  investi- 
gations than  any  other  major  U.S.  city. 
It  said  that  about  1.6  percent  of  the 
department's  12,000  officers  — about 
108  officers,  with  no  more  than  70  on 


the  street  during  any  given  day  — work 
full-time  narcotics  details. 

The  Tribune  said  records  show  that 
only  about  $2.5  million  of  the  $5.5 
million  in  state  money  that  has  been 
deposited  in  Chicago  police  bank  ac- 
counts has  been  spent.  Under  state  law. 
the  money  must  be  used  for  drug  en- 
forcement. 

Police  Supt.  LeRoy  Martin  said  the 
department  spends  the4  funds  “pru- 
dently” to  “get  the  most  out  of  it." 

“We  don't  want  to  be  like  children 
and  spend  it  just  to  spend  it,"  Martin 
said. 

Martin  attributed  the  placement  of 
some  of  the  funds  into  a First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  account  that  drew  no 
interest  until  last  year  to  police  fears  of 
making  the  wrong  financial  decisions. 
“Money  has  gotten  more  coppers  into 
trouble  than  anything  else,”  he  said. 

The  account  and  its  expenditures 
were  kept  secret,  he  added,  “to  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  political  proc- 
ess." 

Mayor  Richard  Daley  is  aware  of 
the  special  account  but  maintains  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  Federal 
funds  to  make  its  use  more  effective, 
according  to  his  deputy  press  secretary. 
Carolyn  Grisko. 

“I  don’t  think  the  Mayor  knows 
there  is  $3  million  in  this  particular 
account,"  Grisko  said.  “I’m  not  sure  he 
would  find  that  sufficient  to  launch  a 
major  war  on  drugs  in  any  event.” 

The  Tribune  reporters  could  not  get 
access  to  details  of  how  the  monies  are 
spent  because  police  officials  cited  a 
need  for  secrecy  to  protect  drug  agents 
and  operations,  but  Martin  said  the  funds 
are  often  used  to  pay  confidential  infor- 
mants, finance  drugs  buys  and  pur- 
chase computers.  He  added  that  the 


department  also  plans  to  use  some  of 
the  funds  for  drug-education  programs 
in  the  city’s  public  schools  as  well  as  to 
buy  new  radios  that  will  be  used  by 
officers  involved  in  anti-drug  opera- 
tions. Narcotics  officers  have  long  com- 
plained about  the  poor  quality  of  the 
radios  they  now  use,  some  of  which 
have  a transmission  range  of  only  two 
blocks.  They  also  need  new  undercover 
cars  because  most  now  in  use  are  an  av- 
erage of  seven  years  old.  And  currently 
scarce  electronic  equipment  like  night- 
vision  scopes,  tracking  devices  and 
panic  alarms  for  agents  involved  in 
setting  up  drug  deals  could  greatly 
improve  work  of  the  agents  and  in- 
crease their  safety 

The  Tribune  also  noted  that  unlike 
other  U.S.  cities,  Chicago  financial  of- 
ficials have  no  oversight  powers  over 
the  forfeiture  funds.  It  noted  that  in  Las 
Angeles,  where  more  than  $38  million 
in  cash  and  property  has  been  turned 
over  to  police  under  state  and  Federal 
forfeiture  laws,  the  City  Council  must 
approve  the  expenditures  of  those  funds 
for  law  enforcement  programs  and 
equipment  purchases. 

But  Chicago’s  Budget  Director, 
Sidonie  Walters-Lawrence,  did  not  even 
know  about  the  existence  of  the  police 
funds  and  said  there  was  no  city  policy 
that  allowed  for  the  keeping  of  ac- 
counts separate  from  the  city's  budget 
office.  A letter  she  sent  to  all  city  agency 
heads,  including  Martin,  instructed  them 
that  any  money  spent  by  their  agencies 
from  off-budget  accounts  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  city  comptroller.  Martin 
never  responded  to  the  letter,  she  said. 

The  Illinois  State  Police  is  charged 
with  examining  the  Police  Department's 
use  of  the  funds  in  the  accounts.  Their 
last  audit,  covering  the  period  between 


Senate  crime  bill  moves  on 
to  House  and  uncertain  future 
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increased  violence  in  American  cities 
because  they  are  the  weapons  of  choice 
among  drug  dealers.  “I  think  it  provides 
big  momentum  for  us,”  said  Sarah 
Brady,  chairman  of  Handgun  Control 
Inc.  Her  husband,  James  Brady,  a for- 
mer White  House  press  secretary,  was 
severely  wounded  during  the  1981 
assassination  attempt  on  President 
Ronald  Reagan.  “I  think  it  just  shows 
tremendously  how  the  tide  has  turned 
in  this  country  and  that  the  word  has 
gotten  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  They  want 
to  put  an  end  to  the  violence." 

The  Senate  bill  also  includes  an 
amendment  that  expands  from  23  to  34 
the  number  of  Federal  crimes  that 
warrant  the  death  penalty,  including 
crimes  involving  drugs.  Two  years  ago. 
Congress  approved  the  death  penalty 
for  major  drug  traffickers  who  commit 
murder  as  part  of  an  omnibus  anti-drug 
act.  An  amendment  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Alfonse  D’Amato  (R.-N.Y.)  authorizes 
captial  punishment  for  major  narcotics 
dealers  involved  in  drug  conspiracies. 
Other  capita]  crimes  added  to  the  bill 
include  kidnapping,  hostage-taking,  the 
killing  of  foreign  officials  and  murder  - 
for-hire. 

Biden  said  there  would  be  no  surge 
in  executions  because  of  the  expansion 
of  Federal  capital  crimes  because  such 
crimes  seldom  occur.  “It  is  vastly  over- 
blown in  terms  of  significance,"  Biden 


said  of  the  new  death  penalty  provi- 
sions. 

The  measure  also  limits,  in  most 
cases,  state  death  row  inmates  to  a 
single  Federal  appeal  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  their  sentences.  It 
would  only  apply  in  states  that  provide 
death  row  inmates  with  free  legal  assis- 
tance in  preparing  their  appeals.  Cur- 
rently, such  inmates  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  appeals,  which  allow  con- 
demned prisoners  to  postpone  the 
implementation  of  their  sentences  for 
an  average  of  eight  years. 

The  gun  control  and  death  penalty 
provisions  garnered  the  most  opposi- 
tion during  the  bill’s  debate,  which 
sparked  a filibuster  in  June  that  put  the 
entire  bill  into  jeopardy.  It  also  made 
strange  bedfellows  of  the  NRA  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  both 
of  which  opposed  the  bill  — the  NRA 
because  of  its  gun-control  provisions, 
and  the  ACLU  because  of  the  capital 
punishment  provisions. 

The  legislation  also  sets  up  a schol- 
arship program  that  will  provide  funds 
to  college  students  who  agree  to  pro- 
vide four  years  of  police  service  after 
attaining  their  degrees.  The  $400- mil- 
lion measure,  first  introduced  by  Sen. 
Arlen  Specter  (R-Pa.)  as  a separate  bill 
known  as  the  Police  Corps  Act,  gar- 
nered mixed  reviews  from  police  or- 
ganizations. The  education  measure  also 
will  provide  one-year  scholarships  to 


in-service  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tions personnel  to  cover  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  at  higher- 
education  institutions. 

A House  proposal  to  authorize  the 
extensionof  the  Perkins  Loan  cancella- 
tion program  to  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  personnel  who  want  to 
pursue  higher  education  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
when  the  summer  recess  ends.  “The 
Police  Recruitment  and  Education 
Program,"  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Matthew  G.  Martinez  (D.- 
Calif.), would  provide  low-interest  loans 
to  students  working  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  which  would  be  for- 
given based  on  the  number  of  years  of 
service  in  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  said  Jim  Prince,  a 
spokesman  for  Martinez. 

The  crime  legislation  also  provides 
a total  of  2,500  new  agents  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the 
Customs  Service.  It  also  provides  for 
480  new  Federal  prosecutors  to  handle 
increased  caseloads.  Funds  for  training 
investigators  and  prosecutors  in  child 
abuse  cases  were  approved,  and  a drug- 
related  child  abuse  offense  will  be  added 
to  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

New  penalties  for  the  possession 
and  sale  of  the  potent,  smokeable  form 
of  methamphetamine  known  as  “ice" 
were  also  included  in  the  bill. 


1986  to  1988,  concluded  that  disburse- 
ments from  the  accounts  were  used  for 
narcotics-related  expenditures.  But 
uuditors  acknowledged  that  their  ex- 
amination was  “limited"  and  "cannot 
assure  discovery  of  all  types  of  irregu- 
larities.” 

State  Police  Director  Jeremy  Mur- 
golis  declined  to  discuss  the  audit  be- 
cause he  did  not  feel  “that  public  dis- 
cussion of  such  issues  is  appropriate  ” 

Illinois  asset-forfeiture  laws  allow 
65  percent  of  the  money  and  property 
seized  by  Chicago  police  in  drug-en- 
forcement operations  to  be  returned  to 
the  department  for  use  in  anti-drug 
programs,  while  onc-quartcr  goes  to 
the  Cook  County  State's  Attorney’s 
office,  and  10  percent  goes  to  the  State 
Police.  The  last  State  Police  audit  criti- 
cized the  way  the  stale’s  attorney's 
office,  then  headed  by  Daley,  handled 
the  funds,  noting  that  money  was  spent 
for  “activity  not  permitted”  under  state 
regulations.  It  also  criticized  poor  rec- 
ord-keeping in  the  state's  attorney’s 
office  in  relation  to  the  funds. 

Federal  forefeiture  funds  that  are 


returned  to  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment arc  transferred  through  city  chan- 
nels but  disbursements  are  under  Mar- 
tin’s control  and  do  not  have  to  be  used 
for  narcotics  enforcement  efforts.  The 
paper  reported  that  $800,000  of  this  ac- 
count was  used  to  pay  for  no-bid  pur- 
chases and  rentals,  including  $23,800 
to  lease  vans  front  a car  agency  that 
racked  up  an  inordinate  amount  of  city 
business. 

For  two  years,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment rented  two  vans  for  a youth  tru- 
uncy  program,  at  a cost  of  $1,400  a 
month,  instead  of  purchasing  new  vans. 
The  vehicles  were  leased  from  Airways 
Rent-a-Car,  whose  owners  include  the 
son-in-law  of  a Chicago  alderman.  Ten 
Chicago  aldermen  reported  in  their 
expense  filings  that  they  used  city 
money  to  rent  from  the  company. 

Murtin  maintained  that  the  depart- 
ment did  not  purchase  vans  because 
they  were  being  used  in  a pilot  program 
and  added  he  did  not  know  why  Air- 
ways was  selected  or  that  it  had  politi- 
cal conncctioas.  “Those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  I try  to  avoid,”  he  said. 


'Sporterized'  weapons 
skirting  BATF  import  ban 
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tional  sporting  rifle." 

In  order  to  be  reclassified,  weapons 
must  have  a full  stock,  although  a 
“thumbhole  stock"  that  functions  as  a 
pistol  gnp  is  acceptable;  come  equipped 
with  a low-capacity  detachable  ammu- 
nition magazine;  have  a more  tradi- 
tional hunting  forestock  with  no  provi- 
sions that  allow  for  the  attachment  of 
bayonets,  flash  suppressors,  night  sights 
or  grenade  launchers;  and  have  a differ- 
ent model  designation  than  the  original 
make. 

“ ATFs  line  has  been  that  their  hands 
are  tied,  that  because  of  the  sporting- 
purposes  standard,  they  must  let  these 
guns  in.  Essentially,  that’s  not  true. 
ATF  has  generated  the  subjective  sport- 
ing-purposes standard  and  they  could 
have  said,  ‘Of  any  gun  of  the  43  that  we 
ban  from  coming  in,  if  it’s  resubmitted 
with  a detachable  magazi  ne  or  the  abi  I - 
ity  to  equip  with  a detachable  maga- 
zine, it’s  not  getting  back  in  the  coun- 
try,’" said  Jash  Sugarmann,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Firearms  Policy  Project,  in  a 
LEN  interview. 

All  of  the  approved  weapons  can 
accept  high-capacity  ammunition 
magazines  and  all  but  the  Uzi  have 
thumbhole  stocks  that  act  as  pistol  grips, 
allowing  for  quick  and  easy  reloading 
and  firing  from  the  hip.  The  weapons 
allow  for  quick-fire  action  and  most 
can  be  easily  modified  to  full  assault 
weapon  configuration,  said  Sugarmann 

The  July  1989  ban,  imposed  at  the 
urging  of  President  Bush  in  response  to 
rising  drug-related  violence  and  a Janu- 
ary 1989  schoolyard  massacre  in  Cali- 
fornia by  an  AK-47-wielding  assailant, 
was  criticized  by  gun  control  lobbyists 
who  felt  it  did  not  go  far  enough  and  did 
not  prohibit  the  domestic  manufacture 
and  sale  of  assault-style  weapons.  The 
Government  estimates  that  Americans 
own  3 million  semiautomatics,  about 
25  percent  of  which  are  foreign  models. 
Without  the  ban,  supporters  charge. 
700,000  to  1 million  of  the  weapons 
would  be  imported  each  year 

The  redesigned  guns  would  be  al- 


lowed under  the  gun -control  provisions 
of  the  Senate  crime  bill  that  was  passed 
in  July  and  which  would  bur  the  import 
or  domestic  manufacture  of  nine  kinds 
of  semiautomatic  weapons.  Under  the 
guidelines  of  last  year’s  ban,  BATF 
itemized  which  features  are  specific  to 
assault  rifles  that  are  not  considered 
sporting  weapons  By  removing  the 
features,  the  manufacturers  conform  to 
the  guidelines  and  the  guns  can  be 
permitted  for  importation. 

One  prototype  approved  by  BATF 
was  made  by  the  West  German  manu- 
facturer Heckler  & Koch,  which  makes 
the  HK-9 1 included  under  the  ban.  The 
Orion  SR-9,  a modified  version  of  the 
HK-9 1,  is  equipped  with  a five-round 
ammunition  holder  than  can  accept  a 
30-round  magazine  — like  the  HK-91 
— without  further  modification.  Other 
approved  prototypes  arc  manufactured 
by  American  firms  such  as  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.-based  Mitchell  Arms,  which  has 
produced  a modified  version  of  the 
AK-47. 

BATF  spokesman  Jack  Killonn  said 
that  one  of  the  six  companies  granted 
approval  to  import  the  redesigned 
weapons  has  abandoned  its  intention  to 
import  because  it  has  been  unable  to 
find  a market.  Other  companies  may 
run  into  similar  difficulties  as  they  try 
to  alter  their  weapons,  he  added. 

“In  the  other  cases,  we  have  yet  to 
see  any  of  the  firearms  actually  manu- 
factured or  being  imported  into  the 
United  States,"  Killorin  told  LEN.  Kil- 
lorin  added  that  one  manufacturer 
wanted  to  sell  kits  of  the  assault  weap- 
ons parts  ordered  off  the  guns  under  the 
ban.  That  request  was  denied,  he  said. 

Five-shot  semiautomatic  rifles  “are 
not  the  kinds  of  weapons  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  sporting  semiautomatic 
firearms  that  are  readily  available  and 
are  not  frankly,  something  that  we’re 
seeing  as  part  of  the  growing  kinds  of 
firepower  that’s  being  used  in  crime," 
Killorin  asserted.  “In  truth,  what  we’re 
seeing  in  proposals  to  import  into  the 
United  States  are  five-  and  seven-shoot- 
ers, not  15-.  20-.  and  30-shooters." 
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Memphis  rethinks  cooperation: 

Anti-drug  unit  may  be  revived 


Conn,  housing  project 
blacklists  'undesirables' 
with  help  from  police 


The  Mayor  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  other  officials  have  attacked  as 
discriminatory  a blacklist  of  17  “unde- 
sirables,** most  of  whom  have  been 
arrested  or  suspected  of  drug-related 
crimes,  that  was  compiled  by  residents 
and  officials  of  a city  housing  project 
— with  input  from  police,  who  have 
used  it  to  make  at  least  four  arrests 

The  list,  which  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  reported  was  given  to  police  offi- 
cials in  May,  consists  of  the  names  of 
17  people  who  have  been  arrested  or 
suspected  of  drug-trafficking  in  Long 
River  Village,  the  city’s  largest  hous- 
ing project  The  Police  Department 
advised  ilsofficers  that  they  are  to  warn 
those  on  the  list  that  they  are  trespass- 
ing if  they  are  seen  as  the  officers  patrol 
the  housing  project.  They  are  also  in- 
structed to  arrest  them,  if  necessary 

So  far,  the  list  has  been  used  to  make 
four  arrests,  Middletown  police  Capt. 
David  Knapp  told  the  Courant. 

The  list  has  come  under  attack  from 
Mayor  Paul  Gionfriddo  and  Paul  Comer, 
the  city’s  public  housing  consultant, 
who  say  it  is  unfair  and  discriminatory. 
Gionfriddo  warned  that  it  could  open 
the  housing  authority  to  lawsuits,  and 
added  he  will  discuss  the  matter  with  P. 
Thomas  Gionfriddo,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  housing  authority. 

The  existence  of  the  list  was  made 
known  in  mid-July  during  a meeting 
between  Comer  and  tenants  of  Long 
River  Village.  Comer  had  asked  that 
copies  of  the  list  be  distributed  to  resi- 
dents but  the  request  was  denied  by  P. 
Thomas  Gionfriddo.  Comer,  a former 
housing  authority  official  who  was  fired 
in  May  and  hired  as  a city  consultant  in 
June,  said  the  list  “is  not  fair”  and 
vowed  to  show  the  list  to  “anyone  [who] 
asks  me  if  they  are  on  it..." 

P.  Thomas  Gionfriddo  said  the  list 
contains  the  names  of  “people  suspected 


ofbeing  involved  indrug  trafficking.  In 
most  cases,  people  have  a record"  But 
he  admitted  that  some  people  on  the  list 
have  never  been  arrested  in  connection 
with  drug  charges. 

The  newspaper  said  that  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list,  the  following  appears: 
“As  far  as  I am  concerned,  none  of  the 
above-named  individuals  has  any  rea- 
son to  be  at  Long  River  Village  and  if 
they  are  found  loitering  in  the  area  by 
any  of  your  officers,  I would  ask  that 
they  be  arrested  for  trespassing.” 

P.  Thomas  Gionfriddo  said  the  list 
was  an  appropriate  way  of  keeping 
loiterers  out  of  the  project  and  Police 
Chief  George  R.  Aylward  agreed,  say- 
ing, “They  have  a right  to  keep  people 
off  their  property." 

The  list  was  developed  by  a tenant 
council  president  and  a former  chair- 
woman of  the  tenant  council,  with  help 
from  a Middletown  police  sergeant 
assigned  to  the  street  crimes  unit. 


New  York  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo  ve- 
toed legislation  on  July  24  that  would 
have  allowed  ousted  police  officers  and 
firefighters  with  20  years  of  service  to 
receive  their  pensions  even  if  they  were 
terminated  for  criminal  misconduct. 

The  Governor  signed  another  meas- 
ure, however,  that  requires  New  York 
City  to  pay  police  officers  who  are 
under  suspension  on  felony  charges  for 
30  days  or  more  until  they  have  been 
convicted  of  misconduct. 

New  York  City  Mayor  David  N. 
Dinkins,  calling  the  two  measures  “pro- 
conruption”  bills,  had  urged  Cuomo’s 
veto  on  both.  The  state  Legislature  had 
approved  the  bills  at  the  request  of  the 


Law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
Memphis,  Term.,  area  are  grappling 
over  whether  to  revive  a city/county 
anti-drug  unit  or  to  continue  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  using  a countywide 
task  force  that  has  operated  in  Shelby 
County  since  Memphis  Police  Director 
James  Ivy  pulled  his  officers  from  the 
combined  unit  in  1988. 

While  there  may  be  disagreement 
over  the  tactics  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies should  use  to  put  a dent  in  the  local 
drug  trade,  officials  agree  that  there 
remains  little  of  the  animosity  that  flared 
into  a political  turf  war  when  Ivy  trans- 
ferred his  officers  from  the  combined 
Metro  Narcotics  squad,  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  reported  recently. 

The  drug  units  have  been  separate 
since  April  1988,  when  Ivy  removed 
his  officers,  although  police  and  sher- 
iffs officials  meet  regularly  to  plan 
strategy  and  are  now  calling  for  a uni- 
fied response  to  drug  enforcement. 

Acting  Shelby  County  Sheriff  W. 
Otis  Higgs  Jr.,  the  successor  to  Jack 


New  York  City  Council. 

In  a letter  to  Cuomo,  Dinkins  said 
the  pension  bill  “expands  loopholes 
which  presendy  allow  certain  corrupt 
public  employees  to  receive  pensions” 
at  a time  when  the  city  is  attempting  to 
close  such  loopholes. 

“This  bill  is  clearly  a step  in  the 
wrong  direction,”  Dinkins  wrote. 

First  Deputy  Mayor  Norman  Steisel 
said  the  Dinkins  Administration  be- 
lieves that  the  threat  of  losing  pensions 
is  an  effective  deterrent  against  corrup- 
tion in  city  agencies.  “I  think  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  by  most  law  enforce- 
ment officials  as  the  single  most  effec- 
tive tool  to  deter  corrupt  behavior  or 


Owens,  who  committed  suicide  in  May, 
would  like  to  see  the  Metro  Narcotics 
squad  revived,  while  Ivy  still  prefers  a 
countywide  anti-drug  task  force.  Un- 
ions representing  local  police  officers 
and  sheri  ffs’  deputies  have  cast  their  lot 
with  Higgs  by  releasing  a statement  on 
July  18  that  supports  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  a joint  Metro  Narcotics  unit. 
Three  other  candidates  running  for  the 
office  of  sheriff,  including  former 
Sheriff  Gene  Barksdale,  former  acting 
Sheriff  A.C.  Gilless  and  City  Council 
Chairman  Jimmy  Moore,  also  support 
reviving  the  unit. 

“I  don’t  belive  the  task  force  can  be 
as  effective,”  said  Ron  Houston,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shelby  County  Deputy 
Sheriffs  Association.  “The  old  Metro 
Narcotics  guys  worked  out  of  the  same 
office.  They  knew  each  other.” 

Memphis  police  cany  out  drug 
enforcement  through  the  department’s 
Organized  Crime  Unit  and  specialized 
patrols.  The  Sheriff’s  Department  still 
operates  under  the  Metro  Narcotics 


criminal  behavior  among  police  offi- 
cers,” Steisel  said  in  an  interview  with 
New  York  Newsday. 

But  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation spokesman  Joseph  Mancini. 
whose  organization  had  lobbied  for  the 
bill’s  passage,  said  the  measure  would 
simply  have  extended  to  city  public 
safety  employees  the  same  pension 
privileges  provided  to  all  other  police 
and  fire  officials  in  the  state.  “That  is  a 
benefit  enjoyed  by  every  police  officer 
and  firefighter  outside  of  the  city,  and  it 
should  not  be  denied  New  York  City 
police  officials,"  he  said. 

Patrick  V.  Murphy,  who  served  as 
New  York  City’s  police  commissioner 


banner.  Ivy,  who  has  called  for  unity 
between  city  and  county  drug  squads, 
still  opposes  reviving  Metro  Narcotics, 
and  instead  wants  the  Sheriff  s Depart- 
ment to  join  an  existing  countywide 
anti-drug  task  force. 

The  task  force,  formed  late  in  1989, 
includes  10  to  20  officers  from  the 
Memphis  Police  Department  and  two 
officers  each  from  police  agencies  in 
Bartlett,  Colliervile,  Germantown  and 
Millington.  The  task  force  investigates 
drug-trafficking  cases  that  cross  juris- 
dictional lines  and  also  mounts  its  own 
anti -drug  operations  about  once  a 
month. 

John  Bennett,  Ivy’s  executive  assis- 
tant, said  the  present  structure  is  more 
effective  than  the  old  Metro  Narcotics 
squad  because  it  allows  for  better  coor- 
dination of  anti-drug  strategies  between 
the  agencies.  “We  can  continue  to  do 
our  anti-drug  operations  in  Memphis 
and  they  can  do  theirs  in  other  cities. 
When  we  need  each  other,  we  can  call 
on  each  other  for  help.” 


during  the  Knapp  Commission  investi- 
gation of  widespread  police  corruption 
in  the  early  1970’s,  agreed  with  the 
position  of  the  Dinkins  Administration. 
Murphy,  who  is  now  director  of  the 
police  policy  board  for  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  said  the  bills  would 
tend  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  police 
commissioner  to  control  corruption 
“and  tie  his  hands.” 

Peter  Vallone,  the  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  City  Council,  maintained 
that  the  suspension  bill  was  appropriate 
because,  like  private  citizens,  police 
officers  should  not  be  penalized  until 
they  are  found  guilty.  “It  is  simple  due 
process,”  he  said. 


Do  the  crime,  lose  the  time: 

NY  Governor  vetoes  police  pension  bill 
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Summertime  means  new  Forecast  — blood; cause  — drugs: 

pot-eradication  efforts  Report  sees  murderous  1990 


Continued  from  Page  3 
junior  who  serves  as  director  of  the 
Newton  County  Marijuana  Eradication 
Program. 

“We'll  pretty  much  spray  the  whole 
summer.  We  focus  on  the  areas  where 
people  can  drive  down  the  roads  and 
see  it.  We  first  clear  up  the  roads,  then 
go  back  into  the  woods  where  people 
might  be  trying  to  save  it,"  he  added. 

Enos  is  just  one  of  several  sites 
around  the  United  States  where  annual 
marijuana-eradication  campaigns  are 
underway.  Among  other  enforcement 
efforts  and  marijuana-related  develop- 
ments: 

1 Rhea  County,  Tenn.,  drug  agents 
raided  a sophisticated  marijuana-grow- 
ing installation  in  a storage  building  on 
Shut-In  Gap  Mountain,  about  55  miles 
northeast  of  Chattanooga,  and  seized 
3,000  plants  worth  an  estimated 
$500,000  on  July  29.  A 26-year-old 
Spring  City  man  was  charged. 

$ Rapides  Parish,  La.,  sheriff's  depu- 
ties shot  and  killed  a fleeing  suspect 
who  had  fired  on  and  wounded  another 
deputy  after  leading  the  lawmen  to  a 
hidden  marijuana  field  near  Deville. 
The  incident  occurred  July  29,  near 
Alexandria. 

$ In  what  is  said  to  be  California's 


Continued  from  Page  5 
of  which  led  to  an  incorrect  conclusion 
concerning  the  possible  action  of  Mr. 
Panned  at  the  time  he  was  shot.  The 
mistake  permeated  and  distorted  the 
investigation  and  the  grand  jury  pres- 
entation.” 

The  grand  jury  returned  no  indict- 
ment because  they  were  deadlocked, 
apparently  as  a result  of  the  conflicting 
scientific  evidence  they  had  heard 
concerning  the  position  of  Pannell’s 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  “The 
[grand  jury]  process  was  contaminated 
by  the  faulty  information  provided  by 
the  Bergen  County  Medical  Examiner," 
said  Del  Tufo.  "It  was  virtually  impos- 
sible to  overcome  this  taint  by  introduc- 
ing accurate  forensic  and  medical  testi- 
mony at  the  end  of  the  proceedings, 
though  we  did  so  in  deference  to  the 
time  and  effort  which  the  grand  jurors 
had  expended  in  considering  the  case.” 
Del  Tufo  said  that  State  Medical 
Examiner  Dr.  Robert  M.  Goode  will 


Continued  from  Page  10 

more  promotions  will  be  made  this  year 

on  the  basis  of  the  current  examination. 

The  panel  will  study  recent  legal 
rulings  on  promotional  procedures  and 
affirmative  action  policies,  Daley  said. 
"After  studying  our  promotions  proc- 
ess, they  will  advise  the  city  on  what 
changes,  if  any,  need  to  be  made  to 
produce  a racially  balanced  police  force 
in  a fair,  efficient  manner,"  he  added. 

The  latest  round  of  promotions, 
announced  July  13,  also  included  86 
new  detectives  who  were  promoted  on 
the  basis  of  internal  department  proce- 
dures. The  new  sergeants  were  pro- 
moted from  an  eligibility  list  posted  in 
November  1 988  from  results  of  a test  in 
1985  that  was  expected  to  yield  as  many 
as  500  sergeants.  The  new  promotions 


largest  marijuana  raid.  Federal  agents 
and  National  Guard  troops  swooped 
into  the  King  Range  National  Conser- 
vation Area  at  the  end  of  July,  in  an 
effort  to  destroy  marijuana  plants  and 
apprehend  growers. 

1 National  Guardsmen  are  also  help- 
ing law  enforcement  agents  in  Michi- 
gan's Upper  Peninsula  in  what  is  said  to 
be  that  state's  largest  effort  against 
marijuana  harvesting.  The  eradication 
effort  is  targeting  the  Garden  and  Ston- 
mgton  peninsulas,  where  authorities 
destroyed  $343  million  in  marijuana 
last  year. 

1 A bumper  crop  of  pot  is  predicted 
in  Oklahoma  as  a result  of  a wet  spring, 
and  DEA  agents  are  working  to  eradi- 
cate the  weed.  Oklahoma  is  the  nation's 
fifth  largest  producer  of  marijuana,  and 
3.2  million  plants  were  destroyed  last 
year. 

$ Marijuana  activists  in  Alaska, 
where  the  plant  has  been  decriminal- 
ized for  more  than  a decade,  said  late 
last  month  they  will  dump  400  pounds 
of  marijuana  seeds  donated  by  an  Ore- 
gon grower  to  protest  recent  recrimi- 
nalization efforts.  Police  say  posses- 
sion of  such  an  amount  of  seeds  is  a 
felony.  Voters  are  to  decide  later  this 
year  whether  to  recriminalize  marijuana. 


now  "assume  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  all  autopsies  performed  in 
Bergen  County."  Denson  refused  to 
comment  on  the  findings. 

The  Apnl  10  shooting  triggered  a 
night  of  violent  civil  disturbances  i n the 
integrated,  affluent  suburb,  just  across 
the  Hudson  River  from  New  York  City, 
as  predominantly  black  protesters 
stoned  and  overturned  police  cars  and 
smashed  windows  in  the  town’s  busi- 
ness district.  Officials  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  other  community 
leaders  met  with  young  people  in  the 
parking  lot  of  the  police  station  after 
Del  Tufo’s  announcement  in  a bid  to 
maintain  calm.  No  violence  was  re- 
ported. 

Pannell’s  father,  Phillip  Panned  Sr., 
said  he  was  disappointed  that  the  grand 
jury  was  unable  to  return  an  indictment 
against  Spath,  but  added:  “I'm  willing 
to  give  America  another  chance  for 
justice.  I feel  justice  will  be  served." 


bring  the  number  of  new  sergeants  from 
the  1985  test  to  326,  according  to  Cheryl 
Raff,  a supervisor  of  examination  re- 
search for  the  Personnel  Department 

The  most  recent  promotions  drew 
criticisms  from  local  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  leaders  and  police  officers  who 
hadfiledasuitovertheresulisofa  1987 
lieutenants'  examination  from  which 
promotions  were  made  the  following 
year.  Opponents  contend  that  the  test 
scores  of  such  examinations  should  be 
based  only  on  written  answers  to  writ- 
ten questions  and  they  demand  that  the 
oral  interview  be  eliminated. 

Raff  said  that  promotions  to  lieuten- 
ant are  expected  late  in  July  and  will  be 
made  from  the  results  of  written  and 
oral  examinations  taken  by  candidates 
in  1987. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
in  Japan  it  is  1.0,  and  in  West  Germany 
1.2. 

A dwindling  cocaine  supply  in  major 
cities  is  causing  turf  warfare  to  erupt 
among  rival  drug  gangs,  who  are  well 
equipped  with  easily-obtained,  high- 
powered,  semiautomatic  assault  rifles, 
which  the  report  called  “the  weapons  of 
choice  for  drug  dealers  and  the  weap- 
ons of  doom  for  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel." 

Also  contributing  to  the  ruthless 
climate  of  violence  in  the  nation's  cities 
is  a new  population  of  inner-city  teen- 
agers who  are  often  bom  in  poverty  to 
unwed  mothers.  The  report  said  that 
since  1985,  “a  new  crop  of  18-  to  24- 
year-olds.  with  all  of  their  attendant 
violence,  has  become  an  abnormally 
large  segment  of  the  population."  It 
predicted  that  as  the  numbers  of  male 
teens  increase  this  decade,  the  violence 
will  increase.  The  report  said  that  from 
1988  to  1989,  the  murder  rate  among 
young  adults  rose  by  16  percent,  com- 
pared with  a 4-percent  rise  among  the 
overall  population. 

Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
Willie  L.  Williams  testified  before  the 
Senate  panel,  saying  that  35  percent  of 
all  the  homicides  in  his  jurisdiction  are 
drug-related.  “I  am  totally  convinced 
that  the  single  greatest  danger  to  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  all  Americans  and 
paramount  cause  for  the  increase  in 
homicides  today  is  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  in  our  country,"  he  said. 

Prof  James  A.  Fox  of  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston  predicted  that  the 
projected  record  increase  in  homicides 
this  year  may  just  be  the  beginning  of 
what  may  well  be  the  nation’s  most 
violent  decade  yet.  fueled  by  an  in- 
crease in  joblessness  and  an  increas- 
ingly younger  and  more  violence-prone 
underclass.  "We’ll  have  another  influx 
of  adolescents  with  more  deadly  drugs 
in  their  body,  more  deadly  weapons  in 
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ies,  55  percent  of  which  occurred  on 
streets  and  highways,  the  FBI  estimated 
Strong-arm  tactics  were  used  in  43 
percent  of  all  robberies;  firearms  were 
used  in  33  percent  of  the  incidents. 

Aggravated  assault,  which  accounts 
for  58  percent  of  all  reported  violent 
crimes,  leaped  last  year  in  comparison 
with  1985  and  1980  rates.  Last  year’s 
951,707  violent  assaults  were  32  per- 
cent above  1 985  rates  and  4 1 percent 
over  those  in  1980  Blunt  objects  “and 
other  dangerous  weapons"  were  used 
in  32  percent  of  the  offenses,  but  as- 
saults by  firearms  showed  the  greatest 
increase  last  year,  with  an  8-percent 
increase. 

An  estimated  $3.4  billion  was  lost 
in  the  nation's  3.2  million  burglaries 
last  year,  in  which  two  of  every  three 
offenses  involved  private  residences 
and  70  percent  involved  forced  entry 
The  estimated  7.9  million  larceny-theft 
offenses  reported  last  year  accounted 
for  55  percent  of  the  Crime  Index's 
total  volume  and  62  percent  of  all  prop- 
erty crimes.  The  total  was  14  percent 
above  the  1985  level  and  10  percent 
above  that  for  1980.  An  estimated  $3  6 
billion  was  lost  by  victims  of  larcenies 
last  year.  This  offense  accounted  for  77 
percent  of  arrests  of  women  for  Index 
crimes  and  19  percent  of  all  female 


the  hands  and  more  vicipus  messages 
in  the  media,"  Fox  said. 

“In  fact,  the  forecasting  model  de- 
veloped 1 5 years  ago  indicates  a resur- 
gence in  violence  in  the  1990's."  added 
Fox.  “The  worst  may  be  yet  to  come." 

Fox’s  dire  prediction  seems  to  be 
coming  true  all  too  quickly  in  many 
major  American  cities.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  that  police  departments 
in  at  least  a dozen  major  cities  already 
are  reporting  double-digit  increases  in 
homicides  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1990  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  Killings  in  Boston  have  risen  a 
staggering  56  percent  this  year,  follow- 
ing an  overall  increase  of  5 percent  in 
1989.  Philadelphia  has  experienced  a 
1 9-percent  increase  so  far  this  year,  and 
murders  in  Milwaukee  are  up  25  per 
cent,  after  a 35-pcrccnt  increase  for  all 
of  1989 

"Our  homicide  rate  is  going  through 
the  roof,"  said  Philadelphia  District 
Attorney  Ronald  D Castille.  "It's  just 
raining  a hail  of  bullets  out  there  on  the 
streets."  Castille  noted  that  during  one 
weekend  this  summer.  1 1 people  were 
killed  in  a 48-hour  period  He  blamed 
the  increase  on  “the  ready  availability 
of  powerful  handguns  and  the  effects  of 
drugs  on  human  beings,” 

Biden,  a Delaware  Democrat,  called 
for  swift  passage  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a Senate-approved  crime 
bill  that  contains  a ban  on  nine  semi- 
automatic assault  weapons  and  imposes 
the  death  penalty  on  34  Federal  of- 
fenses. But  experts  say  that  it  would 
have  little  effect  because  too  many 
people  already  possess  the  deadly 
weapons. 

“There  arc  so  many  of  these  weap- 
ons around,"  said  Philadelphia  Police 
Commissioner  Williams,  who  noted  that 
his  officers  confiscate  assault  weapons 
in  about  half  of  their  drug  raids 

“Expecting  a ban  on  assault  rifles  to 
bring  down  the  homicide  rate  is  a bit 


arrests.  Thefts  of  motor  vehicle  parts, 
accessories  and  contents  made  up  38 
percent  — the  largest  portion  of  re- 
ported larcenies. 

The  FBI  estimated  that  I of  every 
121  registered  motor  vehicles  was  sto- 
len last  year,  with  an  estimated  loss  of 
$8  billion.  Autos  made  up  the  bulk  of 
vehicles  reported  stolen,  comprising  79 
percent  of  the  1.6  million  thefts  last 
year — up42  percent  from  1985  and  38 
percent  in  1980.  The  crime  was  com- 
mitted 90  percent  of  the  time  by  males, 
55  percent  of  whom  were  white,  and  60 
percent  of  whom  were  under  2 1 years 
of  age. 

The  1989  total  for  reported  arson 
was  99,599,  with  structures  the  most 
frequent  targets,  figuring  in  54  percent 
of  the  incidents.  Residential  properties 
were  involved  in  62  percent  of  the  struc- 
tural arsons  reported  last  year.  Young 
people  were  involved  in  39  percent  of 
the  reported  arsons,  and  the  UCR  report 
noted  that  arson  has  a higher  juvenile 
involvement  than  any  other  Index  crime. 
Of  those  arrested  for  the  crime,  64 
percent  were  under  the  age  of  25 

Law  enforcement  officials  cleared 
21  percent  of  the  Index  crimes  reported 
last  year,  with  46  percent  of  the  violent 
crimes  and  18  percent  of  the  property 
crimes  cleared  Eighteen  percent  of  the 
Crime  Index  offenses  involved  persons 


like  banning  high-powered  sports  cars 
from  highways  as  a way  to  bring  down 
the  highway  fatality  rate,"  suid  James 
Q.  Wilson,  professor  of  public  policy  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  Nearly  half  of  the  reported 
homicides  are  committed  with  hand- 
guns anyway,  he  noted. 

But  police  in  Chicago  and  Atlanta 
said  murder  weapons  are  more  power- 
ful and  killers  are  younger  "We're 
getting  many  more  younger  people, 
and  we're  seeing  a lot  more  semiaut  v 
matic  weapons."  said  Capt.  Calvin  A 
Wardlaw,  commander  of  the  Atlanta 
Police  Bureau’s  homicide  squad, 

"People  used  to  use  Saturday  night 
specials,  which  were  cheap  und  small 
and  didn't  do  as  much  damage  as  these 
big  guns  are  doing,"  suid  Chief  of  De- 
tectives John  J.  Townsend  of  the  Chi 
cago  Police  Department  "More  people 
are  dying  from  their  wounds  because  a 
semiautomatic  or  a .357  magnum  re- 
ally tears  up  a body  " 

The  Times  surveyed  22  major  U.S. 
cities  and  found  that  all  but  five  have 
reported  increases  in  homicides  during 
the  first  hulf  of  1990  over  the  same 
period  in  1989  Only  Atlanta;  Cleve- 
land; Miami;  Portland.  Ore.,  and 
Tucson,  Anz.,  arc  recording  homicide 
rates  lower  than  lust  year's  levels  Of 
those,  only  Miami  recorded  an  overall 
decline  lust  year 

Cities  reporting  major  homicide 
increases  in  the  Times  survey  include: 
Chicago,  14  percent;  Dallas,  20  per- 
cent; Detroit,  6 percent;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  , 6 percent,  Houston  (first  five 
months).  12  percent;  Las  Angeles,  8 
percent;  Memphis,  Tenn.,  31  percent; 
New  York  (first  three  months  und  in- 
cluding 87  people  killed  in  an  urson 
fire),  45  percent;  New  Orleans,  14  per- 
cent; Phoenix,  Anz  . 14  percent;  Sun 
Francisco.  4 1 percent;  St  Louis,  I per- 
cent, Seattle,  25  percent,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  I percent. 


under  the  age  of  18.  who  were  also 
involved  in  10  percent  of  the  violent 
crimes,  and  20  percent  of  the  property 
crimes. 

The  report  noted  that  city,  county 
and  state  law  enforcement  agencies 
made  7 percent  more  arrests  in  1989 
than  the  previous  year,  for  a total  of 
14,3  million  arrests,  excluding  traffic 
violations.  The  highest  arrest  counts 
among  the  specific  enme  categories 
were  for  driving  under  the  influence, 
17  million;  larceny-theft,  1.6  million; 
and  drug-abuse  violations,  1 .4  million. 
Of  those  arrested,  1 5 percent  woe  under 
15  and  46  were  under  the  age  of  25. 
Males  comprised  82  percent  of  ar- 
restees, of  which  62  percent  were  white. 

During  1989,  67  law  enforcement 
officers  were  feloniously  slain  in  the 
line  of  duty,  while  another  78  officers 
were  killed  in  accidents  while  perform- 
ing official  duties. 
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UCR  says  crime  rose  again  in  1989, 
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State-Certified  Police  Officers.  The 

City  of  Syracuse  ,N.Y.,  is  seeking  His- 
panic/Latino New  York  Certified  Po- 
lice Officerswho  are  presently  em- 
ployed as  such,  for  lateral-entry  trans- 
fer. 

The  salary  for  Syracuse  police  offi- 
cer ranges  from  $20,890  to  $31,787 
depending  upon  years  of  service.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department  has  more 
than  450  sworn  personnel  and  provides 
urban  policing  for  a city  of  165,000. 

Syracuse,  located  in  Central  New 
York,  offers  its  municipal  employees 
first-rate  schools,  health-care  facilities, 
peforming  arts  centers,  and  spectacular 
outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Fringe  benefits  provided  Syracuse 
police  officers  include:  comprehensive 
health  care,  dental  plan,  retirement, 
workers  compensation,  life  insurance, 
and  disability  benefits.  Also,  longevity 
service  pay,  deferred  compensation 
plan,  and  flexible  benefits  program. 

Qualified  applicants  should  contact 
the  Syracuse  Police  Department’s  Per- 
sonnel Division,  5 1 1 South  State  Street, 
Syracuse.  NY  13202.  (315)442-5290. 

Police  Officers.  The  Town  of  Brecken- 
ridge,  Colo.,  situated  amid  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  seeking  qualified  police 
officers  who  wish  to  continue  their  law 
enforcement  careers  in  a setting  that  is 
friendly  and  fun  and  promotes  personal 
growth  and  professionalism. 

Minimum  requirements  include  two 
years  municipal  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience as  a certified  police  officer. 
Proven  public  relations  skills  are  an 
absolute  requirement.  Applicants  who 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  may 
be  invited  to  take  a written  test,  poly- 
graph and  psychological  examinations, 
extensive  background  investigation  and 
physical  exam.  Written  test  will  be 
scheduled  on  an  as-needod  basis  to 
establish  a long-term  eligibility  list. 
Beginning  salary  is  $27,1 10,  with  ex- 
cellent benefits  including  a security 
deposit  assistance  program. 

To  apply,  submit  completed  Breck- 
enridge  application  to:  Police  Recruit- 
ment, Town  of  Breckenridge,  Box  168, 
150  Ski  Hill  Road,  Breckenridge,  CO 
80424.  EOE^MF. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE,  a 


division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
is  seeking  professionals  to  work  as 
undercover  drug  investigators.  The 
position  requires  dedicated,  self-reliant 
individuals  who  are  capable  of  world  ng 
with  minima]  supervision. 

Positions  are  available  throughout 
the  United  States.  Travel  and  relocation 
are  required . Previous  la w enforcement 
experience,  or  equivalent  education  and 
experience,  is  preferred 

Income  will  vary  based  upon  as- 
signment and  location.  Minimum  sal- 
ary: $28,800,  plus  health,  dental  and 
life  insurance.  Excellent  potential  for 
advancement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  PLE,  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  Interna- 
tional, 3401  Park  Center  Dr.,  Suite  345, 
Dayton,  OH  45414. 

Chief  of  Police.  Billings,  the  largest 
city  in  Montana  with  a population  of 
80,000,  is  seeking  a proven  profes- 
sional to  head  a full-service  department 
of  126  personnel  (101  sworn)  with  an 
annual  budget  of  $4.9  million.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  offer  a background  of 
proven  management  achievements  and 
solid  professional  judgment;  a demon- 
strated progressive  attitude  and  record; 
and  strong  leadershipand  interpersonal 
skills  that  will  build  teamwork  in  the 
department  and  support  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Requirements  include  a bachelor's 
degree  in  police  administration  or  an 
accepted  equivalent;  a minimum  of  six 
years  of  progressively  responsible  law 
enforcement  and  police  administration 
experience,  including  three  years  in  a 
command  or  administrative  position. 
Candidates  will  be  subject  toa  drug  and 
alcohol  screening  test,  a physical  and 
psychological  examination  and  a com- 
plete background  investigation.  The 
position  offers  an  excellent  benefits 
package  and  a starting  salary  range  of 
$42,000  to  $52,000  depending  on  ex- 
perience and  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  City  of 
Billings,  Personnel  Department,  P.O. 
Box  1178,  Billings.  MT  59103.  All 
resumes  must  be  postmarked  by  Sept. 
30. 1990.  EOE 

Chief  of  Police.  Jackson,  Miss.,  popu- 
lation 208,000,  is  seeking  a proven 


police  manager  with  an  exemplary 
record  of  service  in  a biracial  commu- 
nity, to  head  a department  of  more  than 
550  personnel  and  a budget  of  $18 
million. 

Strong  management,  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills  are  essential,  and 
significant  management,  command' 
supervisory  and  “street"  experience  are 
required.  The  police  chief  is  appointed 
by  and  reports  to  the  Mayor.  Salary  is 
negotiable,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications. 

Apply  at  once  in  confidence  with 
complete  resume  to:  The  PAR  Group, 
Paul  A.  Reaume  Ltd.,  100  Waukegan 
Rd„  Suite  200,  Lake  Bluff,  IL  60044. 
Telephone:  (708)234-0005.  Fax:  (708) 
234-8309.  EOE. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  Village  of  Wil- 
mette, III.,  population  28,000,  is  seek- 
ing qualified  applicants  to  head  an 
accredited  department  (preparing  for 
reaccreditation  in  1991)  of  42  swom 
and  18  non-swom  personnel,  with  an 
annual  budget  of  $3.1  million.  The 
current  police  chief  is  retiring  after  25 
years  of  service.  Wilmette,  located  15 
miles  north  of  Chicago  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, has  a council/manager  form  of 
government. 

Appl  icants  must  have  demonstrated 
supervisory  experience,  excellent  oral 
and  written  communication  skills  and 
five  years  of  progressively  responsible 
administrative  experience  with  a law 
enforcement  agency.  A bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice,  public  ad- 
ministration or  a related  field  is  pre- 
ferred. Salary  is  dependent  on  qualifi- 
cations. Excellent  fringe  benefits  are 
provided. 

To  apply,  send  resume  with  salary 
history  and  references  to:  Stan  Ken- 
nedy, Village  Manager,  Village  of 
Wilmette,  1200  Wilmette  Ave.,  Wil- 
mette, IL  60091 . Telephone:  (708)  251- 
2700. 


Great  policing  careers 
are  made,  not  born  — 
start  making  yours  in  the 
Jobs  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


i 1 

! Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
j read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

| Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
I policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
I at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
I already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
j New  York,  NY  10019. 

I Name/Title 

Agency 

I Mailing  Address  

City/State/ZIR 


Under  the  gun,  NYC 
deploys  more  officers 
to  take  back  its  streets 


Continued  from  Page  4 

higher  salaries  to  police  officers  who 

devote  their  careers  to  patrol  duties. 

“There's  something  in  police  work, 
if  you  wear  the  business  suit,  it  has 
more  prestige  than  if  you  wear  the  uni- 
form. I want  to  reverse  that.  I want 
people  to  say,  ‘ I want  to  wear  the  uni- 
form.' That’s  what  police  work  is  all 
about,"  Brown  said  in  an  interview 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

The  commissioner  has  also  said  that 
the  department  has  too  many  special- 
ized units,  which  he  may  pare  down  to 
put  more  officers  on  the  streets.  Earlier 
this  year.  Brown  ordered  police  offi- 
cers and  detectives  on  desk  duty  to 
return  to  uniformed  patrol  one  day  a 
week  and  ordered  steady  shi  fts  for  offi- 
cers in  all  of  the  city’s  75  precincts. 
That  change,  due  to  be  fully  imple- 
mented in  September,  replaced  the  three 
daily  rotating  shift  system,  and  allows 
officers  more  stability. 

In  mid-July,  the  Dinkins  Admini- 
stration announced  that  it  would  pay 
200  police  officers  overtime  to  work 
extra  shifts  walking  beats  in  seven  of 
the  city's  most  crime-ridden  precincts. 
The  plan,  a three-month  program  called 
“Operation  Take  Back,"  would  require 
putting  off  the  hiring  of  288  rookie 
officers  until  Apnl.  In  announcing  the 
program  at  a July  18  press  conference. 
Brown  said  that  violent  crime  in  the 
targeted  precincts  had  become  “so 
alarming  that  it  demands  an  immediate 
response."  But  even  Brown  admitted 
that  the  plan  was  a stop-gap  measure,  in 
effect,  “borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

Both  Brown  and  Dinkins  have  come 
under  increasing  criticism  for  their 
handling  of  the  city’s  crime  woes.  The 
normally  cool-headed  Mayor  fumed  at 
a Police  Department  awards  ceremony 
on  July  31,  where  spectators  laughed 


when  he  once  again  reiterated  his  tough 
stance  on  crime.  He  said  that  crime  was 
“not  out  of  control"  and  that  New  York 
was  “not  Dodge  City  ." 

“People  were  dying  before  this,  and 
people  were  moving  (out  of  Niw  York 
City]  before  this,"  he  said.  “Even  if  we 
had  a police  officer  on  every  comer  we 
couldn't  stop  some  of  the  random  vio- 
lence that  goes  on." 

Brown  has  been  criticized  for  what 
some  have  called  a low-key,  almost 
lackadaisical  management  style  that  was 
typified  in  a quote  attributed  to  him  by 
local  newspapers,  but  which  he  denied, 
after  a fourth  child  was  killed  by  ran- 
dom gunfire.  “What  can  I do?  I’m  only 
the  Police  Commissioner,"  Brown  re- 
portedly said.  The  disclosure  came  on 
the  heals  of  published  reports  that  he 
and  Dinkins  had  begun  sparring  over 
what  strategies  ought  to  be  taken  by  the 
department.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
reported  that  mayoral  aides  said  Dink- 
ins was  “furious"  at  Brown's  repeated 
public  calls  for  5,000  more  police  offi- 
cers. Dinkins  also  was  said  to  be  con- 
cerned that  Brown  was  not  doing  enough 
to  play  up  the  Police  Department's  suc- 
cesses. 

In  response.  Brown  said  that  he  was 
“not  aware  of  anyone  being  concerned" 
about  his  performance  as  Police  Com- 
missioner. “The  Mayor  has  always  said 
he  expected  me  to  be  an  independent 
Police  Commissioner  and  answer  ques- 
tions the  way  the  Police  Commissioner 
should.  The  Mayor’s  attitude  is  that  we 
need  more  cops,  too.  The  problem  is 
not  anyone’s  attitude  or  a disagree- 
ment. The  problem  is  having  the  money 
to  do  it." 

Brown  is  expected  to  unveil  in 
October  the  results  of  a top-to-bottom 
evaluation  of  the  Police  Department, 
and  is  expected  to  announce  more  ini- 
atives  at  that  time. 


The  Security 
Management 
Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice/CUNY 
presents  the 

24th  Professional 
Security  Management 
Course 

(Preparation  for  the  ASIS 
Certified  Protection  Professional 
examination.) 

Starts  Sept.  17, 1990 

(Ten  sessions,  Monday  evenings,  6-10  P.M.) 

For  more  information,  contact:  SMI,  899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  (212)  237-8639.  8638. 
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Alamo  Area  Law  Enforcement  Academy, 
University  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78285.  (512)  691-5655. 
Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454.  Chicago,  IL  60666- 
0454  (312)763-2800 

American  Society  for  Industrial  Security, 
1655  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.,  Suite  1200,  Arling- 
ton, VA  22209.  (703)  522-5800. 

American  Society  of  Criminology,  1314 
Kinnear  Rd.,  Suite  212,  Columbus,  OH 
43212.(614)  292-9207. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  & Research 
Officers,  do  Pat  Eldridge,  (512)  886-2696. 

Broward  Sheriff’s  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303.  (305)  492- 1810. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Criminal  Justice  Institute,  St.  Petersburg 
Junior  College,  P.O  Box  13489.  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL  33733.  (813)  341-4380. 

Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  606.  Wash- 
ington, DC  20001 


Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute,  Building  3195,  Fort  McClellan, 
AL  36205-5114.  (205)  848-3336. 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 
S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association,  do  Cindy  Lent,  FBI  Academy, 
(703)640-1335. 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  1560  Fishinger  Rd.. 
Columbus.  OH  43221  (614)451-8837. 

IPAC  Training  Inc.,  1 Woodfield  Lake. 
Suite  139,  Schaumburg.  IL  60173.  (708) 
240-2200. 

Richard  VV.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville, 
VA  2261 1.(703)  955-1 128 

Metro- Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Attn.:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown.  9601  N W 
58th  St.  Miami.  FL  33 178.  (305)594-1001. 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 


15- 26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $700 

16- 18.  Supervising  the  Problem  Employee. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee  S250 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interv  iew- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland 
Fee:  S495. 

16- 19.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $105 

17- 19.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee  $295 

22-24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee. Fee:  $495. 

22-25.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Fee:  $320. 

22-25.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Foe;  $550. 

22-26.  Tactical  Operations  II.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  Fee:  $500 
22-26.  Law  Enforcement  Labor  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Leadership  Institute  To  be  held  in  Safely 
Harbor,  Fla.  Fee:  $385 

22-26.  Electronic  Surveillance  & Tracking. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fee:  $650. 

22-26.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $395. 

24-26.  Tactical  Operations  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Fee:  $295. 

28-31.  Second  International  Homicide 
Investigators  Association  Symposium.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Fee:  $95. 

28- Nov.  2.  Annual  Conference  & Train- 
ing Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Planners  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Police  Planning  & Research 
Officers  International.  To  be  held  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

29- 31.  Court  Security.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

29-31 . Inspection  of  Commercial  Vehicles 
in  Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 


held  in  Foil  Lauderdale,  Fla  Fee  $300. 

2 9- Nov.  2.  Truffle  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion II.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee  $450. 

29-Nov.  2.  Ritualistic,  Sutardc  & Sex 
Crimes:  Detection,  Reduction  & 
Pre-vo  ition.  Presented  by  the  Notional  Crime 
Prevention  Institute  Fee:  $365 

29-Nov.  2.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Flo.  Fee  $595 

29- Nov.  9.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000 

30- Nov.  1.  Managing  Reid  Training  Offi- 
cer Programs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute  Fee:  $350 

3 1 - Nov.  2.  Commercial  Vehicle  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra.  Fee:  $300 

NOVEMBER 

5-6.  Basic  Intelligence  Management.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Ru.  Fee  $295 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Hanford,  Conn. 
Fee:  $495. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Denver  Fee: 
$495. 

5-9.  Policing  Executive/Privute  Airports. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  Sheriffs  Office 
Organized  Crime  Centre  To  be  held  in  Fon 
Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee  $400  (in-state);  $450 
(out-of-state). 

5-9.  Crime  Scene  Investigation,  Part  2. 
Presented  by  the  Metro- Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Coral  Gables,  Ra. 

5-9.  Telephone  Systems  I.  Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee:  $650 

5-9.  Selective  Drug  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. To  be  held  in  Evaaston,  III.  Fee: 
$450. 

5-9  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Hazardous  Materials  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Investigation  & Inspection  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by 


the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement To  he  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Ra 
Fee:  $450 

5-9.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
InvrstipitUm.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $395 

5-9.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider's  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595, 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Acbldent 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Management  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Ra.  Fee  $575. 

5-16.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $615 

5-16.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor’s 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $1,000 

8- 16.  Advanced  Truffle  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Ra.  Fee:  $575 

5- 16.  At-Scvnc  Truffle  Accident  Invrsti- 
giitloivTrufTk  Homicide  Investigation 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Franklin. 
Tcnn.  Fee:  $575. 

6- 9.  I)uta  Processing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Managers.  Presented  by  SEARCH 
Group  Inc  To  be  held  in  Sacramento.  Calif. 

7- 10. 42nd  Annua)  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Criminology.  To  he  held  in 
Baltimore. 

7-10.  13th  Aiumal  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Greenville, 
S.C.  Fee:  $200. 

9- 11.  Ritual  Crime:  Serial  Murder.  Pre 

sented  by  Nulional  Crime  Seminars.  To  he 
held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Fee:  $225. 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Real  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Nashville, 
Tcnn.  Fee  $495. 

12-14.  Commander's  Course  on  llustuge 
Incidents  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee  $400. 

12-14.  Police  Liability  for  Policies  & 
Practice*.  Presented  by  Americans  for  Ef- 
fective Law  Enforcement  . To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco.  Fee  $449  (register  before  Oct. 
2). 

12-16.  Improving  the  Effectiveness  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Process.  Presented 
by  the  Nulional  Law  Enforcement  Leader- 
ship Institute.  To  be  held  in  Gcarwater,  Ra 
Fee:  $375. 


OCTOBER 

1-2.  Advanced  Investigative  Hypnosis. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sqm  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Eee. 
$195 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky 
Fee:  $495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee: 
$495. 

l-5.Instnictor  Development  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston, 
Dl.  Fee:  $450. 

1-5.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $450. 

1-S.  Video  I:  Introductory  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fon 
Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee:  $650. 

1-5.  Reid  Training  Officers’  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

1-12.  Underwater  Search  & Recovery. 
Presented  by  the  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fee:  $995. 

1-26.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee. 
$525  (SLEI  member);  $750  (non-member). 
1-Dec.  7.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Fee:  $2,000. 

4-5.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Fee:  $375. 

6.  NRA  Firearms  Instructor  Certification. 
Presented  by  Operational  Support  Services 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Spring,  Tex. 

8-10.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Reid  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $325 

8-10.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Ra. 
Fee:  $495. 

8-11.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee : $450. 
8-11.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 


the  Institute  ofPolice  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Fee:  $375 

8-12.  Basic  Investigative  & Forensic 
Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the  Alamo  Area 
Law  Enforcement  Academy  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  Fee:  $495 

8-12.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

8-12.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  $450, 

8-12.  Video  □:  Advanced  Surveillance 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  National  In- 
telligence Academy.  Fee:  $650 

8-12.  Video  Production  L Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $475. 

8-19.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville,  Ky  Fee:  $615. 

8-19.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $600. 

8- 19.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee:  $595 

9- 11.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee:  $300 

10- 12.  Sexual  Abuse:  Development,  Dy- 
namics & Profiles.  Presented  by  IPAC 
Training  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
Fee:  $350. 

15-17.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $495. 

15-19.  Law  Enforcement  Rtness  Instruc- 
tor Certification.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $450 

15-19.  Crime  Prevention  Through  Envi- 
ronmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $365. 

15-19.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $500. 

15-19.  Locks  & Locking  Devices  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fee:  $650. 

15-19.  Drug  Unit  Commanders'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee.  $395 
15-19.  Investigation  of  Gangs  & Their 
Criminal  Activities.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute ofPolice  Technology  & Management. 
Fee:  $395. 


For  further  information 


National  Crime  Seminars  P.O.  Box  39514, 
Chicago,  IL  60639-0514.  (312)  745-4392 
National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  & Training  Center,  444  N. 
Capitol  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  606,  Washington, 
DC  20001  (202)624-8560. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  1 300  N.W 
62nd  St..  Fon  Lauderdale.  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-7500. 

National  Law  Enforcement  Leadership 
Institute,  P.O.  Box  1715,  Safety  Harbor.  FL 
34695.(813)726-2004 
National  Victim  Center,  307  W 7th  St., 
Fon  Wonh,  TX  76102  (817)  877-3355 

Ope  rat  ional  Support  Services  Inc.,  c/o  Dr 
David  L.  Salmon,  33IOCandleoak,  Spring, 
TX  77388.  (713)  288-9190 
John  E.  Reid  & Associate*  Inc.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr.  Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  73 1 1 Greenhaven 
Dr  , Suite  145.  Sacramento.  CA  95831.  (916) 
392-2550. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 

P.O.  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St.,  P.O.  Box 
1 409,  Evanston.  IL  60204  1-800-323-4011 


NJ  Supreme  Court  OK's 
privacy  of  curbside  trash 


Continued  from  Page  4 
municipal  court  judgment  barring  the 
use  of  evidence  found  in  trash  by  State 
Police  officers. 

In  dissent,  two  justices  drew  paral- 
lels to  the  previous  U S Supreme  Court 
ruling.  “The  inherent  nature  of  garbage 
and  its  method  of  disposal  diminishes 
any  expectation  of  privacy,"  wrote 
Justice  Marie  L.  Garibaldi  Justice 
Daniel  J.  O’Hem  said  he  believed  the 
court  had  no  right  to  reject  the  ruling  by 
the  U S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  was  criticized  by  the 
state's  Attorney  General,  Robert  Del 
Tufo,  who  said  the  ruling  made  “drug 
dealers,  con  artists  and  environmental 
criminals  just  that  much  safer  from 
prosecution." 

“Law  enforcement  people  aren't 
interested  in  prying  into  people’s  most 
intimate  secrets.  They  are  interested  in 
testing  the  veracity  of  information  given 
to  them  by  informants,"  Del  Tufo  told 


the  Associated  Press. 

Del  Tufo  added  that  searching  gar- 
bage is  a valuable  law  enforcement  tool 
and  predicted  that  the  ruling  will  “make 
it  hauler  to  prosecute  those  who  make 
law-abiding  citizens  afraid  to  walk  their 
own  streets." 

But  civil  liberties  groups  praised  the 
decision,  which  they  said  could  help 
turn  the  tide  of  recent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rulings  that  they  feel  have  dimin- 
ished the  constitutional  rights  of  citi- 
zens. The  High  Court’s  ruling  on  trash 
searches  was  “another  example  of  how 
it  is  continually  eroding  citizens  rights 
to  privacy,"  said  Deborah  Ellis,  legal 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
“They  do  this  by  saying  that  wc  don't 
have  expectations  of  privacy  in  many 
areas  of  life  where  I think  most  people 
believe  they  should  and  do  have  pri- 
vacy Trash  is  a mundane  but  meaning- 
ful example.” 
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